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Arms and Diplomacy 


T is said that Parliament will shortly hear from Mr Shinwell a 
speech of great frankness and urgency. Let us hope so. Some 
such statement on defence policy is already long overdue if public 
bewilderment about the rate and purpose of rearmament is to be 
overcome and a mood of intelligent determination built up. Now 
that General Eisenhower has made his bow in London as Supreme 
Commander, and now that President Truman has presented the bill 
for the tremendous effort that the United States is to make, such 
a declaration from a British Minister is essential. Moreover, it should 
be made with enough spirit and determination to carry the conviction 
that something is going to be done—not like one of the Prime 
Minister’s broadcasts, where every sentence seems to begin with the 
word “ unfortunately.” 


Mr Shinwell must by now have had plenty of opportunities of 
realising what the strategic and political purposes of the Atlantic 
Pact require of this country—which is no less than, jointly with 
America, to stand in the front line on the Continent of Europe if any 
attack comes in the next year or so, before the continental countries 
themselves are ready. Mr Shinwell must remember the time, not so 
long ago, when the Cabinet refused to accept this principle, in spite 
of all the pleadings of Lord Montgomery as chairman of the Western 
Union commanders-in-chief. Since then time-tables and estimates 
of danger have changed ; the lesson of Korea has been studied ; and 
the need to save Europe by exertion as well as by exhortation has 
become clear. An unmistakable acceptance by Britain of the commit- 
ment to fight on the Continent is the essential keystone of the whole 
alliance ; without it neither the American nor the continental contri- 
butions will be forthcoming. 


So much is needed of British policy if the allies, both to the east 
and the west, are to be kept together. But: something else is needed 
if the British people are also to be carried along in agreement—an 
expression of equal confidence that the purpose is to prevent, not to 
precipitate war. It has to be explained to the public that there is 
nothing unreasonable in advocating at one and the same time re- 
armament and negotiation with Moscow, in preparing against war 
while hoping for peace. Indeed, it has to be explained that the one 
is the condition of the other. Many people—both here and in Europe 
—will not put their backs into soldiering or civil defence or factory 
production until they are satisfied that a serious attempt has been 
made to get out of Moscow a wide or limited agreement. Others, 
on the other hand, take the same view as many Americans: that it 
is useless, indeed dangerous, to attempt negotiation until Europe is 
strong enough to face the consequences of a breakdown. No negotia- 
tion, they say, is better than futile negotiation. In short, two wings 
of public opinion, both wanting peace but disagreeing about the way 
to get it, have to be brought together ; and that can be done only if 
defence measures and diplomacy march together. To the Russians 
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this is clearly the normal way of conducting affairs of 
state ; to them it seemed a normal precaution not to 
disarm extensively after the war until an acceptable post- 
war settlement was in sight. The British and the 
Americans—despite the warni of history and Mr 
Churchill—thought otherwise. us, to get into a pos- 
ture for what Mr Acheson calls negotiation from strength, 
they now have to go through all the alarums and excur- 
sions which accompany the rearmament of a democratic 
country. In the process of doing so statesmen may 
forget what the object of rearmament is, and the public 
is apt to decide that rearmament makes war inevitable. 


It is necessary that these things should be explained, 
not only to the British but also to the Americans. For 
there are two great risks in the present state of bewilder- 
ment and alarm. The one is that the Russians, believing 
the free world to be both strong and aggressive, may get 
too frightened. The other is that, believing the free 
world to be both weak and divided, they may get too 
over-confident. To see the risk of such a misunderstand- 
ing one has only to compare the tone of a speech by the 
isolationist, Mr Hoover, with the tone of a “ neutralist ” 
leader in Le Monde ; or the impeccable platitudes of 
the statement issued by the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers last weekend with the warnings which accom- 
panied President Truman’s budget. The free world 
must often look very odd when watched from Moscow. 


* 


Let it be admitted frankly that these and other serious 
differences exist. Some Americans clearly expect war 
next summer ; the majority of informed opinion in this 
country does not. Both behave accordingly. Many 
Frenchmen fear the Germans more than the Russians, 
and will go to almost any lengths to stop a German con- 
tribution to Europe’s defence. Others are quite clear in 
their minds that it is Russian domination of Germany 
which is to be feared. Both act accordingly. Some British 
and more French would go a dangerously long way with 
concessions to bring the Russians to the conference table. 
Others, and certainly most Americans, would not. In 
short, a quite artificial division has sprung up between 
those Europeans who profess to fear that the Americans 
will precipitate a world war by dropping an atomic bomb 
and those Americans who profess to fear that the 
Europeans will surrender to the Soviets. Both fears are 
monstrous exaggerations ; they magnify tiny fractions of 
opinion into serious trends of government policy. If 
the Atlantic Pact is to work, this mutual incitement 
of disunity must be overcome. And it must be overcome 
where it originates—in intellectual confusion and lack 
of courage. 

For what is the purpose of the policy now being pur- 
sued ? It is to convince a small number of men in the 
Politburo that it is safer and wiser to leaye the free world 
alone, to persuade them that the possibilities of friction- 
less expansion in the postwar world have been exhausted. 
However passionately people may feel about the ideo- 

ical conflict and Moscow’s obsession with a theory 
of inevitable capitalist collapse, it is not Communism but 

- the Soviet Union’s imperialism that is at the root of the 
trouble. Communists can be fought on their merits in 
each individual country, according to its traditions and 
by its accepted political methods. They have already 
suffered notable defeats all over Europe—neither by 
force nor by diplomacy—but just by vigorous politics. 
But Soviet imperialism can be checked only by the Soviet 
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Government which, when it comes to the point, behaves 
even more cautiously than other great powers have 
behaved in the past when confronted with strength ang 
determination. It is on the realism and caution of 
Moscow that the policy of the West must concentrate 
with all the skill at its command. And in doing so both 
military strength and diplomatic skill have their parts to 
play, the one as the fulcrum, the other as the lever. 


* 


‘What can be hoped of diplomacy ? First, that time 
will be gained—time that has brought the breach of Tito 
with Stalinism, the ascendancy of De Gasperi in Italy 
the decline of mass support for Communism in France. 
the astonishing economic recovery of Europe, and the 
rearmament of America. Second, that Stalin can be 
prevented from making mistakes. Mr Eden has 
reported the Generalissimo as saying that the trouble 
with Hitler was that he never knew when to stop ; he, 
Stalin, would not make that mistake. But we do not 
know what carefully sifted evidence reaches his desk. 
how far the caricature of American policy and personali- 
ties that appears in Soviet newspapers is what his repre- 
sentatives abroad report. It would be worth any «mount 
of trouble to break through the curtain and make sure 
that Stalin himself heard straight from the mouths of the 
heads of the free governments both of their determina- 
tion to be strong and of their desire for peace. On this 
point the Commonwealth ministers were right to say 
what they did. And before—even after—that is done, 
it would be worth while for the Foreign Ministers to 
come together and discuss not just one, but half a dozen 
of their differences. 


To do this and at the same time to insist on a rapid 
tempo of rearmament is logical and necessary. No cor- 
cessions that the Russians are likely to make would 
justify accepting any longer the disparity of strength 
that has existed between the free world and the Soviet 
Union since 1945. And no settlement made in the 
present state of the world could be maintained for a 
year unless there were the resources available to enforce 
its Observance. These are revolutionary times in which 
the free world cannot afford to remain on the defensive, 
clinging nervously to the United Nations and the para- 
graphs of treaties. 


These are the things that need to be said by Mr Attlee 
and his colleagues if they are to fill the role of leadership 
that the cold war has thrust on them, and if the British 
people are to understand why they are rearming. They 
need also to be said in France if Europe is to have a loyal 
and effective leader. And they need to be said in the 
United States if its diplomacy is not to degenerate into 
political warfare and its foreign policy into an impatient 
demand for quick results. Nothing is certain about the 
course of events in 1951 ; and anyone who questions this 
should ask himself frankly what he was prophesying for 
1950 just a year ago. The die is not cast for war oF 
peace; events can still be controlled and minds 
influenced, but only if the leaders of the Kremlin can be 
convinced that they have equally little to hope from press- 
ing an armed attack on the free world and to fear from 
withholding it. Neither strength alone nor peace alone is 
an adequate cry for the West—neither rearmament alone, 
which is the means of the one, nor tiation alone, 


which is the means of the other. The only hopeful 
policy is Peace through Strength, Arms and Diplomacy. 
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Monopoly 


ORD BEVERIDGE and ali but one of his colleagues 
L on the Broadcasting Committee have brought in a 
highly conservative report.* This verdict is not in the 
jeast upset by the fact that the Conservative politician on 
the committee is the one dissentient unconservative 
enough to want to experiment, for such is the topsy- 
turviness of philosophies these days. The majority report 
makes a great Many suggestions for alterations in the 
constitution and practices of the BBC ; but though some 
of them can hardly be dismissed as minor, none of them 
affects the main structure of broadcasting as it exists in 
this country today. The committee recommend that 
there should continue to be (with very small exceptions) 
a monopoly of all kinds of broadcasting, visible and 
audible, in the hands of a single corporation financed by 
licence fees on receiving sets. Indeed, so sure are the 
commitee that this is the proper form of organisation that 
they recommend the grant of a permanent licence, which 
has never been done hitherto. There would continue 
to be quinquennial reviews ; but it is made clear that they 
would not be expected to re-examine the fundamental 
constitution of the BBC. 


The most far-reaching question that the committee 
had to consider was whether or not broadcasting in this 
country should continue to be, as it has been from the 
start, a monopoly. That this question is in the forefront 
of the report is in itself a highly significant fact. British 
broadcasting became a monopoly almost by accident, but 
for most of its lifetime the results of the accident were 
almost unanimously approved, and the last previous full- 
scale enquiry into British broadcasting, that made by the 
Ullswater Committee in 1935, mentioned the issue of 
monopoly only to the extent of commenting on “the 
temarkable absence of general criticism” of it that had 
been submitted to them. This time there was a body of 
opposition in principle to a monopoly which, though it 
did not bulk large in the evidence, was enough to per- 
suade the committee to take the subject very seriously. 


The most obvious alternative to monopoly is the 
American system of competing broadcasting companies 
financing themselves by “ selling time” to advertisers. 
The committee investigated this, not only in the abstract 
but by sending out subcommittees to listen and to look 








*Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 1949.” Cmd. 8116. 
327 pages. 6s. 6d. There is also a second volume of “ Memoranda 
Submitted to the Committee.” Cmd. 8117. 583 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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in Radio ? 


in America. The reports of these embassies make very 
interesting reading, and it is possible to deduce from 
them that the envoys found American broadcasting not 
nearly as bad as it had been painted. One of them, 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd, was so far converted that, in his 
minority report, he proposes the licensing, alongside the 
BBC, of one or two national companies to run commer- 
cial programmes, as well as local stations which would 
be allowed to take advertising. None of the other mem- 
bers was prepared to contemplate commercial broadcast- 
ing as an alternative to the BBC’s monopoly. None of 
them, in fact, approves sponsored programmes (that is, 
the choice and presentation of programmes by adver- 
tisers) even as a means of financing the monopoly, though 
the Chairman and two others suggest, very tentatively, 
that experiments should be made by the BBC in accept- 
ing paid advertising without giving the advertisers any 
control over the programmes between which their 
announcements would be sandwiched. 


But advertising is not the only alternative to monopoly. 
It would also be possible to have several broadcasting 
corporations, each financed out of licence revenue. There 
are several variants of this proposal. The Fabian 
Research Group, for example, suggested four corpora- 
tions, one for a national programme, one for regional and 
local programmes, one for overseas broadcasting and one 
for television ; a Liberal Research Group made a similar 
proposal. And there is the proposal, which was first 
advanced in these columns, for three separate public- 
service corporations, each operating over the whole range 
of radio, each assured a certain fraction (say a quarter) 
of the licence revenue, but competing for the balance, 
which would be distributed in accordance with the votes 
of listeners. 


The report discusses these proposals at some length. 
The committee do not ignore the dangers of monopoly ; 
but they do not rate them high enough to justify destroy- 
ing the monopoly ; they prefer to guard against them 
by arrangements within the monopoly itself. Their 
objections to the proposal of “three BBCs instead of 
one” are not very clearly argued, and are curiously 
fragile. Since competition with only three competitors 
is very imperfect competition, they imply that it 
obviously has no value: “‘ when discussions of the issue 
of monopoly in broadcasting has reached this stage, the 
practical answer to be given is clear.” (Would they say 
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that there is no practical difference between having three 
political parties and having one ?) Their only other 
reasons are that the particular proposal for three BBCs 
put before them did not “ ensure in right measure both 
the regional devolution and the functional devolution 
that are needed” or the necessary safeguards against 
abuse of the broadcasters’ power—although every one 
of the proposals that the committee themselves make 
under these heads could, if it were thought necessary, 
be applied to three corporations as easily as to one. 


Clearly this is not nearly enough to conclude the 
argument. Indeed, it is very strangely weak coming 
from a committee of which Lord Beveridge, who has 
one of the liveliest and least conventional minds in the 
country, was the chairman. One must conclude that 
the idea of monopoly in broadcasting has become, in a 
single generation, so deeply embedded in national atti- 
tudes (it does indeed correspond to much else that has 
been happening in the country in the last thirty years) 
that a proposal to upset it, at the admitted cost of con- 
siderable disturbance, comes up against very strong 
instinctive resistances which will not be removed until 
there has been a long period of softening them by public 
discussion. The idea of diversity in broadcasting will 
have to become much less novel before it will be accepted. 
The resistance to it, however, exists only in what may 
be called the articulate classes, the leaders of opinion, 
of whom the socialists like monopoly in principle, 
and the remainder tend to take a superior attitude, in 
cultural matters at least, towards “the people.” As it 
happens, the News Chronicle published on Tuesday of 
this week the results of a Gallup Poll on exactly this 
issue. The question was whether the BBC’s monopoly 
was a good or a bad thing, and of those who expressed 
one opinion or the other, 524 per cent said that it was 
bad. To the further question whether the programmes 
would be better or worse if the BBC had a competitor, 
65 per cent of those expressing an opinion said that they 
would be better. This is clearly a matter on which the 
people and the Best People think differently, and the 
trend is in favour of the people. The argument about 
monopoly in radio is not ended ; it is just beginning. 


* 


The Beveridge Committee were sufficiently aware of 
the dangers of monopoly to propose a variety of internal 
safeguards against them. There are quite a number of 
these. The functions of the Governors of the BBC, as 
trustees for the public, are to be strengthened vis-a-vis 
the officers. National Broadcasting Commissions, 
appointed by the Government, are to be set up in Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland, with considerable 
powers over the regional programmes in those countries 
devolved upon them by the BBC. The Regions in 
England are to have greater powers. Television is to be 
administratively and financially autonomous ; Overseas 
Broadcasting is to be more independent. There is to be 
a Public Representation Service, which will not only put 
greater weight on what is now called “audience 
research ” but will organise a great volume of prior and 
post hoc consultation of “experts.” There is to be a 
network of advisory committees. 

Some of these proposals, taken individually, have 
great merit. But when they are taken together they will 
all be found to point in one direction—towards weaken- 
ing the authority of the Director-General and the central 
organisation of the BBC. They would prevent the BBC 
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from being a dangerous monopoly by making it 2) 
ineffective one. But this is to misconceive wherein the 
danger of monopoly lies. The real danger is not the 
melodramatic one that a monopoly corporation will del. 
berately build an empire over men’s minds for its own 
or someone else’s, fell purposes. It is rather that mono. 
poly broadcasting is timid, conventional, unadventuroys. 
dull, that it works out “ in complacency, lack of imagina- 
tion and deadly uniformity of public opinion.” Ty 
weaken the power of responsible decision, to insist on 
checks and balances, to surround the executives with 
advice and consultation, to set up a network of com- 
mittees through which every decision has to force its 
way—all these things will make the BBC even more 
bureaucratic than the system forces it to be at present. 
The analogy with industry is valid at least to this extent— 
that a broadcasting service, if it is to be really alive, 
requires the crisp effectiveness of decision that comes 
from the concentration of responsibility. Committees 
are as ruinous in artistic and cultural matters as they 
are in industrial. To concentrate responsibility within 
each functioning unit, and to guard against monopoly by 
multiplying the number of independent units, is as sound 
a principle in broadcasting as in industry. In broadcast- 
ing, as in industry, to set up a monopoly and then, in 
the name of “ safeguards,” to force it to operate ineffi- 
ciently, is foolishness. The office of Director-General 
of the BBC—the present occupant of which is so justly 
commended by the committee—will, if their proposals 
are adopted, be no more than a seedbed for frustration. 


x 


On the main issue of broadcasting policy, the 
Beveridge Committee’s report is thus an opportunity 
sadly missed. But this article, in concentrating so 
completely on this one issue, has certainly done the report 
as a whole much less than full justice. It is, as might 
have been expected, informative, thorough, clear, 
vigorous and reasonable, and it deals, in a spirit of robust 
common sense, with a variety of topics which have here 
received no mention. Lord Beveridge and his colleagues 
have performed a public service, and their report 
deserves a very wide reading, outside the United 
Kingdom as well as within it. 

The balk of their recommendations will no doubt be 
accepted by the Government and embodied in the new 
Licence which will come into effect on January Ist next. 
It would certainly be quite unrealistic to expect the 
present Government to disagree with the committee 
on the question of monopoly. There is, however, one 
other recommendation which the Government can 
reasonably be asked not to accept ; this is the proposal 
that the new Licence should be a permanent one. The 
question of the BBC’s constitution is not a closed one. 
The Gallup Poll figures quoted above show that there 
is a very large body of opinion in the general public that 
dislikes monopoly. Even apart from this, the next few 
years will be a period of very rapid technical change. 
Television is developing, and the use of very high fre- 
quencies, as the report itself shows, may before long 
revolutionise the technical basis of broadcasting. 

The proper place for broadcasting in a democracy |S 
a very wide question to the importance of which public 
opinion is only just beginning to wake up. It would 
be wholly contrary to the spirit of free government 1 


prejudice this discussion before it has hardly begu®. 
This is no time to fix patterns. 
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The Place of Spain 


isolated Spain has become in the past few years. 
Spanish foreign policy is traditionally neutral. But the 
efiect of the recent international ostracism has been to 
push the Spaniards further out of the ranks of the 
western nations than any policy adopted in Madrid alone 
could have done ; Spain has never even had the oppor- 
tunity of joining the OEEC or the Council of Europe, 
like other traditional neutrals such as Switzerland and 
Sweden. As yet it is impossible to tell just how much 
difference the return of western ambassadors to Spain 
may mean; Sir John Balfour will be the first British 
Ambassador in Madrid since 1946. But the chances are 
that it will mean a good deal. Their return—and the 
circumstances which give rise to it—certainly marks the 
end of the period of intense Spanish isolation which 
began on the morrow of the allies’ victory over Fascism. 
How important this landmark may become will depend 
on the statesmen of both sides, in Madrid and in the 
rest of the western world. It is in their common interest 
and it should be their common task to see that the new 
relationship starts a new period of Spanish history. 


No liberal can support the totalitarian state which still 
exists in Spain. The appointment of ambassadors does 
nothing to alter that fact and there is no use mincing 
words about it. But the boot is on the other foot too ; 
neither General Franco nor any of his immediate associ- 
ates in the Spanish Government want to be liberals— 
strange, and indeed almost inadmissible, as that may 
seem to many in the democratic world. They have their 
own philosophy of life, and this fact must also be recog- 
nised before any serious thought can be given to the 
question of how future relations with Madrid should be 
developed. Once these two attitudes have been recog- 
nised, however, it is legitimate to accept the lesson of 
the past, to lay down certain principles for the present 
and to list the hopes for the future. 


The lesson is simple. If the western world was right 
to ally itself with Russia during the war with Germany, 
it would be wise to try to enlist the help of Spain in the 
supreme struggle with Soviet imperialism today. Spain 
is, of course, not Russia, in terms either of size and power 
or of doctrinal influence with peoples outside its own 
borders. But it has much to offer—not least an invalu- 
able strategic position and a trained army. And just as 
the failure of preliminary attempts to come to terms with 
the Russians was not allowed to affect the alliance once 
the crisis of the war had been reached, there is no reason 
why, at this grave hour in the cold war with a common 
‘nemy, past hostilities and antipathies should now pre- 
ee a working partnership with the Spaniards on the 

S of live and let live. Throughout the world, democ- 
rid is having to compromise with systems which are 
— to it—in Jugoslavia, in the Middle East and in 
difere eee: . no Pn Leora i Spain should be 

, t i 
cablished itself Atlantic alliance has fully 
i Two principles must certainly govern any serious 

Pprochement that may now be attempted with Spain. 
a the western democracies cannot have their cake 
F Cat it; they cannot urge the downfall of General 
att and also expect assistance from him. Spanish 

s themselves have just abandoned the pact between 


fe is difficult for people in England to appreciate how 


socialists and monarchists over which Mr Bevin was 
originally consulted ; Sefor Prieto has given up the 
chairmanship of the socialist party and Sefior Robles, the 
monarchist leader, is reported to have returned to Madrid 
as a private citizen. Secondly, on both sides, there will 
have to be an attempt to appreciate the limits of 
criticism. On the side of the democracies there can, of 
course, be no thought of censorship. But the critics of 
Franco should also stop to think whether they really 
wish to sabotage the policy of mutual assistance. The 
Spanish Government, on its side, will have to appreciate 
that, where the expression of opinion is not controlled, 
criticism is both more inevitable and has much less signi- 
ficance than where it is a deliberate expression of official 
policy. Just because their press is highly controlled, 
they will not be able to go on affording the luxury of 
saying that the Atlantic Pact is merely a “ paper treaty,” 
and that the “ appeasement ” policy of the British “ neo- 
Marxists ” towards China is a “ betrayal of the United 
States.” Unless there is a clear understanding on these 
things, they will cause endless trouble. 


* 


These are the facts of the present situation. What are 
the reasonable hopes for the future ? The first is that 
if the contact with the democracies is sufficiently close it 
will gradually soften the outlines of totalitarian rule. 
For some time many have hoped that General Franco’s 
very security in power would enable him to relax. To 
some limited extent he has done so ; he recently claimed 
that there were now fewer people in prison than at almost 
any time for twenty-five years, either under his own 
dictatorship, the Republic or Primo de Rivera. It may 
indeed be reasonable to hope that in time Madrid will 
come to give practical effect to articles 12 and 18 of the 
Fuero de los Esparioles—the Spanish Bill of Rights— 
which was passed in July, 1945. On paper, these articles 
provide for the basic human rights of full freedom of 
expression and association and of legal security. It 
should, in fact, be the object of western diplomacy to 
help the Spanish people eventually to break out of the 
present political stalemate—in which many Spaniards 
accept Franco unwillingly but will do nothing to turn 
him out. General Franco himself is worried about his 
own succession, as any man in his position is bound to 
be. It should be the hope that, when in the inevitable 
course of natural events the moment comes to form a 
new government, Spain will be ready to set in motion a 
progressive political evolution rather than another blood- 
thirsty revolution. 


To achieve this, however, will require some pressure 
from events, more indeed than they have been able to 
exert during the past five years. The hope, therefore, 
is that the increasing dangers, which are militarily uniting 
Western Europe, will also gradually bring about some 
working military arrangement between the North 
Atlantic Powers and Spain. Portugal has already seen 
the need to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 


and Dr Salazar, the Portuguese Prime Minister, is in a 
strong position to represent the immediate views of 
Madrid and the west to each other ; he last met General 
Franco for political and military talks at Corunna as 
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recently as September. Portugai and Spain are bound 
by a military treaty, and relations between them are 
close ; General Franco’s brother is the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Lisbon. In reality the Iberian peninsula is a 
single military unit. 

It is questionable how willing General Franco would 
be at this stage to join the western defence group. 
Many Spaniards are unwilling to consider sending forces 
abroad ; at the same time the Spanish army is under 
few illusions about Russian military power, and the offer 
of a bilateral alliance or security pact by the United 
States might be tempting. This could, in fact, be the 
best way in which to broach the whole question of 
Spanish military association with the west. The Ameri- 
cans are already reported to have sounded Madrid on 
the possibility of a Spanish expeditionary corps of 60,000 
men. 

Progress in matters such as this depends on how much 
the west needs Spain and how much Spain needs the 
west. What then does Spain have to offer? Apart 
from its strategic position, can its economic and military 
contribution help to offset its political liability to the 
democratic camp ? Economically, Spain is still in a 
poor way. How poor is shown by the fact that on the 
basis of calculations made by the Economic Commission 
for Europe, it takes an unskilled Spanish worker about 
83 hours to earn a month’s food for his family, compared 
with equivalent figures of 58 even in impoverished Italy, 
49 in France, 26 in Switzerland, 15 in Britain and 13 in 
the United States. Although Spain exports several raw 
materials of direct warlike value and has a modest indus- 
trial development, it could, in fact, contribute little that 
would not be equally available from normal trade, if it 
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remained neutral. The Spanish standing army, on the 
other hand, numbers something over 15 divisions—more 
than that of any other non-Communist country. Th, 
maximum strength on mobilisation, according to the 
Spanish Ministry of War, is 2,057,000 men, mostly of 
tough quality and already trained. Small arms supplies 
are fair, but every other equipment aspect is weak—old- 
fashioned artillery, antiquated French and German tanks. 
and a negligible even if well-trained air force. 


This is not in itself enough to make a formidable cop- 
tribution to Western European defence in the immediate 
future ; and it is just as well that the western powers 
are not at once called upon to try to re-equip the Spanish 
forces, since they could not do so without sacrificing their 
own well-nigh desperate needs. But, although a period 
of quiet and tough bargaining almost certainly lies ahead. 
it would be quite wrong to leave Spain out of all longer- 
term calculations. If fate has decreed that 1951 is to be 
civilisation’s crucial year, then Spain has little more than 
a peripheral role to play ; it would be a tragic farce to 
repeat there the vast muddle which has taken place over 
German rearmament. But in the long run, say over the 
next two years, it should be the task of western diplomacy 
to bring about a genuine rapprochement, so that Spain 
is able as well as willing to throw in its lot with the rest 
of Western Europe. Peculiarly difficult as this task will 
undoubtedly be for the British and French after all the 
ill-feeling of the last fifteen years, that is the goal to which 
the efforts of all the returning ambassadors should now 
be directed. For nothing less will ensure either the 
maximum preparedness of the non-Communist world 01 
the eventual attainment by the Spanish people of the 
peace and freedom they desire. 


Assistance and Welfare 


S INCE 1948 less has been heard of the new poor law 
established by the National Assistance Act than of 
any other of the social services. It may be because the 
Act itself was only the culmination of a process that had 
been going on for some years ; it may be because, as 
things go today, the new poor law is not costly. Never- 
theless, the change that has taken place in the last two 
and a half years is important enough to deserve mention. 
The fundamental change is that the stigma, which was 
formerly attached to the receipt of poor relief whether 
indoor or outdoor, has gone. So, too, has the liability, 
which dated from the Poor Relief Act of 1601, of relatives 
to maintain each other. What is still not certain is 
whether the new system is not too generous for a nation 
which, in one way or another, is going to be forced to 
curtail its social services. 

The National Assistance Act had two main provisions : 
it completed the process of transferring the responsibility 
for granting outdoor relief from the local authorities to 
the Assistance Board, and it placed on the local welfare 
authorities (the public assistance committees renamed) 
a duty to Biel ay residential homes for all old or dis- 
abled persons in need of care and attention, no matter 
what their income. ‘ as 

It is the first of these provisions that is most widely 
known, for outdoor relief, or national assistance—that is, 
the giving of grants in cash or kind—affects far more 
people than indoor relief—that is, the reception of the 
poor or unfortunate in institutions. Already by 1948, 
the household mzans test had been abolished and 


replaced by a test of persunal needs. The Assistance 
Board, that is, undertook to pay the difference between 
the amount that was laid down as necessary for subsis- 
tence and the amount that the applicant for relie/ 
possessed on his own. What the Act of 1948 did wa: 
to extend considerably the system under which some of 
the applicant’s resources were disregarded in the assess- 
ment of his needs. An assisted person can now possess 
a house, £375 of war savings and {50 of other capital 
before the full assistance payment is reduced by as much 
as a penny. In addition other allowances from private 
sources are disregarded up to a total of {1 a week. In 
brief, assistance does not exist solely for the poot. 


The argument behind the system of “ disregards ” 1s 
this: why should the thrifty, who have made private 
provision to safeguard themselves against the hazards 
of life, forfeit the fruits of their thrift by having the 
assistance payments reduced or refused, whereas those 
who have made no such provision are allowed to profit t0 
the full from the state’s bounty ? This argument is by 
no means wholly justifiable. For one thing, it is pertinent 
to ask why people make provision against the risks of 
life at all if not to ent themselves from having ‘0 
ask for help from public funds. In the past people strove 


hard to protect themselves from the stigma of pauperis™. 
Has this pride in their independence deserted them n0W 
that their financial help comes from the taxpayer at large 
instead of the ratepayer near at hand ? Furthermore, the 
fact that a person has no savings to fall back on in adver- 
sity may mean nothing more shameful than that he 
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prefers to spend on his children’s present rather than to 
save for his own future. 

It is the rising cost of living which makes the policy 
of disregards particularly important at present. Rising 
prices are making the iC assistance payment more 
and more inadequate. But so long as there is any limit 
on the cost of national assistance, the more generous 
the disregards, the smaller that basic payment can be. 

How to avoid the discouragement of thrift and yet 
secure an adequate income for those without savings 
may be the biggest dilemma facing those who have 
inherited the old poor law system of outdoor relief. If 
the cost of living had been kept stable, as in 1948 the 
Government assumed would be possible, the compromise 
then reached might have been successful. As it is, the 
Assistance Board is likely to be faced with demands for 
an increase in its allowances, on grounds of undeniable 
hardship, at a time when they can least be afforded. 

* 


Rising costs are also troubling the local welfare 
authorities. In London, the weekly cost of maintenance 
in a large institution has now risen to about £3 §s. per 
head per week, and in the small homes to about 
{4 10s. But the welfare authorities are also having 
to face the fact that another assumption made by the 
framers of the National Assistance Act has proved to be 
mistaken. The chief criticism of the old institution was 
that it housed too many people and too many different 
sorts of people, and that inadequate provision was made 
for the chronic sick in the infirmaries. The main purpose 
of the new provisions for indoor relief was to oblige all 
local authorities to do what the progressive authorities 
were already doing within the restrictions imposed by the 
old poor law—to sort out the different classes of inmates 
and to provide for the old, who made up by far the 
biggest single class, small homes where they could end 
their days in decency and dignity. 

The framers of the Act did not make the mistake of 
assuming that the shelter provided by the old poor law 
institution for persons suddenly and urgently in need 
of accommodation was no longer necessary. The pro- 
vision of this statutory roof is still an obligation of the 
welfare authorities. But the legislators did assume that 
in the main this sudden distress would be caused by fire 
or flood or some other unforeseen circumstance. They 
did not see the extent to which, two and a half years 
after the Act came into force, the housing authorities 
would fail to deal with homelessness. Yet families, for 
whom the housing authorities should be responsible, find 
their way to the institutions, and it is the welfare 
authorities who have to decide how to deal with them. 


Another mistaken assumption was that the hospital 
authorities would be able to fulfil their responsibilities 
towards the chronic sick. So much was this taken for 
granted that the local welfare authorities were precluded 
by the Act from providing anything in the nature of 
hospital treatment in their institutions and homes. In 
some places, the regional hospital boards have taken over 
the sick wards of an institution, which becomes thereby 
4 joint user” establishment. Yet although in theory 
this arrangement should facilitate the transfer of a person 
from welfare accommodation to hospital bed and back 
again, in practice it raises difficulties of its own. In 
London, although the Act has been formally complied 
with, the institutions have been able to retain their old 
‘ck wards for the use of their residents. What the 
Welfare authority cannot do, however, is to take into 
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these sick wards old people living at home who have 
become in need of hospital treatment, however simple. 
Deprived of the services of the former relieving officers, 
who could order a hospital bed, these old people are 
often in a most pitiable condition. 


Yet although the welfare service, like the assistance 
scheme, is still a residual service, particularly for the 
housing and health authorities, it should not be thought 
that the large institutions are still the dreary places that 
were so rightly condemned in the past. As Sir Edward 
Bligh, Chief Welfare Officer of the London County 
Council, emphasised in a recent address, they are not 
mass oubliettes of the unwanted. The erstwhile house 
of correction may now have a television set, which the 
residents watch from easy chairs. The old rules have 
gone, and the punishments with them. The residents 
are paupers neither in fact nor in name. They are 
required to pay a minimum charge of 21s. a week, which 
if necessary will come from an assistance payment. They 
may be asked to pay the full cost if they can afford it ; 
but they must all be allowed to retain at least 5s. a week 
pocket money, which they can supplement by helping 
in the running of the establishment. 


Anyone who has seen one of the smal] homes for the 
aged, which it is official policy to encourage, will be 
impressed by its cheerful atmosphere and by the alertness 
of its residents compared with the apparent apathy of 
the institutional resident. Yet it is a fact that many of 
the present generation of old people prefer the bustle 
and variety of the large institutions. It is also a fact 
that, because of physical and financial shortages, for a 
long time to come the great majority of old people 
needing care and attention will have to be accommo- 


dated in them. 
* 


The new welfare service has its darker side. Like 
national assistance it has weakened the sense of individual 
pride and of family unity. Whereas, in former days, 
great hardships were tolerated by a family rather than 
that an aged parent should enter the institution, he is 
now often urged to go there. His children are no longer 
legally responsible for maintaining him, and when he 
dies they will cheerfully accept his accumulated pocket 
money, which may amount to as much as £50. But this 
weakening of family ties does not date from 1948, and 
in spite of the greater willingness to enter the institution 
now that the stigma has gone, about 95 per cent of old 
people still live independently in their own homes. 


The real danger facing the new welfare service is the 
same as the danger that faces the Assistance Board— 
and, indeed, the welfare state as a whole—the danger of 
being too lavish, of letting the best spoil the good, of 
making some people so comfortable or well off that there 
is less available for those who have nothing at all. As a 
welfare official put it, when speaking of the other social 
services, “ everything is now done much better for half 
the number of people.” So far, welfare authorities have, 
on the whole, resisted this temptation—a temptation, 
it should be pointed out, which is strengthened by the 
Ministry of Health’s absurdly high standards of accom- 
modation—and they should continue to do so. The great 
virtue of the old poor law was its comprehensiveness, the 
fact that it covered everybody who was poor and destitute. 
It would undo much of the reforms of the past two years 
if the new homes were so luxurious and costly that their 
doors had to be shut to large numbers of those who 
sought admission. 
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, NOTES OF 


Mr Attlee’s reshuffle of ministers leaves the possibility 
of a coalition open. If the Prime Minister were quite deter- 
mined to stick to power with a party administration he 
could hardly have restricted himself to three changes con- 
fined to the departments concerned with domestic affairs. 
The government weaknesses that matter most are at the 
points of greatest strain, in foreign affairs and the defence 
departments. Changes there before very long are inevitable. 
That Mr Attlee has chosen still to delay them, while making 
at last the long-expected change at the Ministry of Labour, 
must mean that his mind is not entirely closed to the idea of 
some type of coalition. Moreover, with an important and 
burdensome department to absorb his energies, it will be 
easier for Mr Bevan to forget his hatreds and to work with 
the Tories ; he may even see himself as the Bevin of the 
next coalition. 


Whether Mr Bevan will be a successful Minister of 
Labour, in either a party administration or a coalition, is 
another question. The transfer of Mr Isaacs can be taken to 
mean that the Government has some new manpower poli- 
cies, possibly including the direction of labour, very much 
in mind. At least Mr Bevan will avoid some of the previous 
mistakes of timidity and inaction in dealing with unofficial 
strikes, and if he chooses he can provide the sort of vigorous 
leadership for which the trade union movement has in the 
past five years looked to the Government in vain. 


The Prime Minister has dealt cleverly with the problems 
Mr Bevan leaves behind at the Ministry of Health. The 
colourless Mr Marquand should be able to remove some 
of the extravagances and bitterness from the health service 
without anyone losing faith. Administratively, there is 
everything to be said for the transfer of the Ministry of 
Health’s responsibility for local government to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. Dr Dalton’s department 
will no longer be beating its wings in the air ; it seems pos- 
sible, indeed, that in the more realistic planning now open 
te him a sphere has at last been found in which Dr Dalton’s 
particular political gifts can be happily exercised. It must 
be doubted. however, whether the Prime Minister was right 
to throw in housing as well. If he was right he ought, logic- 
ally, to have taken the opportunity to merge the Ministry 
of Works also in the new giant of “ Local Government and 
Planning.” It weuld probably have been better to carry 
further the separation of the Ministry of Health’s old func- 
tions, by shifting housing to a Ministry of Works retaining 
its identity. 

These, however, are minor issues. What matters is that 
Mr Attlee has strengthened his government at one point— 
labour ; in other posts the men have still to be better 
matched to their responsibilities 


* * * 


Parliament and Defence 


When Parliament reassembles next week, it will be clear 
how greatly the political preoccupation of its members has 
changed. The defence programme is the main, almost the 
sole, object of interest. It is not yet clear how soon the 
Government will be prepared to announce the complete range 
of its mew defence measures: the whole of next week’s time 
is taken up with the second reading or committee stage of 
several minor measures. Mr Shinwell and the Prime Minister 
are expected soon to announce an accelerated rearmament 
programme in general terms, but they may well resist 
attempts to provoke a debate on military plans, including 
manpower and equi » until the Defence White Paper 
has been published at the end of February. It will be verv 
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THE WEEK 


difficult, however, to prevent the House from demanding ful! 
and speedy information, particularly as there is very little 
impending legislation with which to distract its attention. 
In particular, the rumour of a possible call up of the Class Z 
reservists has filled members’ postbags with anxious inquiries, 
an anxiety which they will be swift to pass on to the 
Government. 


The other ground of political speculation is the possibility 
of a coalition, and on this the Government will be as anxious 
to find out the views of its supporters as members will be to 
discover the opinion of the Cabinet. Undoubtedly the 
increased defence programme will tend to divide the Labour 
Party. It is interesting that the idea of a coalition has gained 
considerable acceptance on the “ intellectual ” wing of the 
party: it is the men responsible for operating the party 
machines, on both sides of the House, who would probably 
put up the hardest fight against it. 


Until it knows whcther a coalition is being seriously con- 
sidered, the Conservative Opposition will be hard put to it 
to decide on its tactics. There will presumably be a debate 
on the groundnut scheme, involving sharp criticisms of 
Mr Strachey which could be carried on to an effective 
general attack on the quality of the Service Ministers 
if the Prime Minister showed no sign of forming a 
national Government. The alternative of a general 
election is unlikely to be pressed, not only because 
of the dangerous international situation but also because the 
course of events has exploded the vote-getting stunts of both 
parties. The needs of defence have made nonsense of 
Mr Morrison’s claim in November, at the time of the debate 
on the Supplies and Services Act, that ony Labour can be 
trusted to plan and control the economy—just as it has 
falsified the Tory promise to build 300,000 houses a year. 
If there are to be new political alignments, they must be 
based on far grimmer realities. 


® x * 
No Cease Fire 


The Peking Government has rejected the proposal. 
approved by 50 of the United Nations, for a cease fire in 
Korea and for subsequent negotiations on the matters at 
issue in the Far East. If they had accepted, the fighting in 
Korea would have stopped and that would have been a great 
immediate gain for humanity. Whether humanity would 
have gained in the end is another matter, for there is no doubt 
that a Chinese acceptance would have faced the free nations 
with a very awkward diplomatic position indeed, in which 
it would have been very difficult to prevent the emergence 
of a real split between the United States and its allies. 


The difficulty in which the European nations find them- 
selves in this Far Eastern imbroglio is that they are pulled in 
opposite directions by two almost equally strong principles 
of their policy. On the one hand, they are reluctant 12 
the highest degree to get involved in a war with China, both 
because they recognise no necessary quarrel (as yet at least) 
and because their eyes are fixed on the greater peril 
Europe. On the other hand, they recognise the American 
alliance as their rock of salvation. No wonder they vec! 
from side to side, and if Mao had said yes, they might well 
have been torn apart. Many voices in America—by 
means confined to the “ Asialationists ”—have been raised 
to condemn the policy of negotiating with the Chinese Com- 
munists and seating them at Uno, even if thereby an armistice 
could be secured. To have gone further on these lines would 
obviously have had dangers quite as great as any that wil 
arise from fighting on in Korea. 

However, Mao has spared the European nations the ag0"Y 
of the choices that negotiations would have forced upo? 
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them. Any regrets that may naturally be felt at the failure of 

roposal to stop slaughter can be answered in three ways. 
at Mao would almost certainly have served his Russian 
masters’ ultimate purpose better by accepting. Secondly, 
British critics should stop to reflect how much their tune 
would be changed if the Chinese should attack Hongkong ; 
would there then be so much anxiety not to provoke them ? 
And thirdly, there is really very little reason for hoping that 
negotiations, even if they were begun, would have any suc- 
cess, as the extremism of the Chinese “ counter proposals ” 
shows ; the cease-fire would only be temporary. 


Attention can now be turned back to the process of re- 
consolidating the alliance of the free nations. It would be 
foolish of the Europeans to try to dissuade the Americans 
from moving in the United Nations that China be declared 
an aggressor. It would be equally foolish of the Americans 
to ask the Europeans to back up such a declaration by any 
action that would further strain their resources without any 
assurance that it would be effective. 


* x * 


Next Steps in Kashmir 


The Commonwealth Conference has produced no 
solution of the Kashmir problem. This time, however, 
unlike all the previous occasions, it is reasonably clear where 
the responsibility lies for the continuance of the deadlock. 
Mr Attlee and Mr Menzies, who led the attempts to mediate, 
concentrated on the steps that might be taken to demilitarise 
and neutralise Kashmir before the taking of the plebiscite, 
which both sides have accepted in principle. Three pro- 
posals were put forward—that a neutral Commonwealth 
force should oversee the plebiscite, that a joint Indo- 
Pakistani force should be formed, and that the United 
Nations should raise a force to do the job. Pakistan accepted 
all three; India rejected all three. Public opinion outside the 
two countries concerned has hitherto hesitated to express 
any judgment on the merits of the Kashmir dispute itself 
and will probably continue to do so, since it is a complex 
matter; but on the tactical manceuvring for position, it is 
now clear that Mr Nehru has put himself in the wrong. To 
insist that the consent of the former ruler legitimises India’s 
position in Kashmir and makes Pakistan an aggressor seems 
to be wholly inconsistent with India’s action in Hyderabad. 
To insist that the “ aggressor ” must totally withdraw before 
anything further can be done is wholly inconsistent with 
India’s attitude towards the Korean war. Those who have 
spoken with him have no doubts of Mr Nehru’s sincerity ; 
but in the eyes of the world he is giving an excellent 
imitation of a man with a bad case. 


Mr Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
has thus achieved something by his belated visit to London. 
Unfortunately, it may not help him very much on his return 
‘9 Karachi, where an excited public opinion may not be 
satisfied with anything short of an immediate and favourable 
solution of the whole problem—and, what is more, without 
aly concessions on the other matters at issue with India, 
where Pakistan’s case, both on their merits and in the 
methods by which they have been handled, is far less strong. 
There are important provincial elections pending, and the 
increasingly vocal critics of the government party, the 
may League, may well be able to strike a serious blow at 
t Liaquat Ali Khan’s position. This would be unfortunate 
‘ot the cause of moderation and good sense in Pakistan’s 


‘nternal affairs, in its relations with India and in its links 
with the Commonwealth. 


Pegi yet, it is not generally recognised just how tragic 
bed dispute is, It may yet lead to open war, which would be 
se cnough. It is diverting the attention of both govern- 
a from more important things, which in the long run 
mech Worse. And it is threatening to undermine the whole 
be oY Of the free mations in the Middle East. There can 

"9 question of dropping it. Now that the Commonwealth 
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Conference has failed, it must go back to the Security 
Council, which has so far not even discussed Sir Owen 
Dixon’s report. 
* . . 


Middle East Defence 


Had the Conference settled the Kashmir dispute, one 
at least of its tasks would have been greatly simplified—the 
planning of Middle East defence. Under present peacetime 
arrangements, this, though of vital interest to all the 
Dominions in the old world, is shouldered by the United 
Kingdom alone. In the event of war, the others can be 
expected, as they have done twice before, to contribute 
their quota of land, air and even sea forces. Australia and 


- New Zealand, now that they are no longer threatened by 


a naval adversary in the Pacific, are in a stronger position 
to proffer all this than they were in 1940. But how can 
Pakistan (and indeed India also, if it were to consider 
its interests directly affected by an aggression in the Middle 
East) spare troops while each is glowering at the other 
over frontiers within their own sub-continent. Although 
the one is spending over 60 per cent of its budget on defence, 
and the other upwards of 40 per cent, considerations of 
military security forbid that they should participate even in 
talks of what is to happen if their Persian flank is threatened. 
While the Kashmir situation stands as it does at present, 
there can be no hope of the useful contribution that Pakistan’s 
army would otherwise make to the defence of a vital area. 


Many people in Britain would like to see peacetime con- 
tributions from the Dominions on the Suez Canal, or—better 
still—nearer to the mouth of the Persian gulf, which is, 
after all, only some 250 miles from a Commonwealth frontier 
—that of Pakistan. But the chances of this are remote. 
The Pakistanis are not the only people who cannot come. 
Australians and South Africans are unready to shoulder the 
burdens of taxation and compulsory military service which 
preventive reinforcement of the Middle East would entail. 
The free world—vulnerable here—must go on hoping that 
the cautious Stalin will walk warily in an area which is, 
after all, also the heel of the Soviet Achilles. 


* *. * 


Liberals and the Speaker 


The council of the Liberal Party last weekend con- 
sidered resolutions left over from the party’s autumn 
assembly. It solemnly approved, and passed to the executive 
with a demand for a final draft by March, a proposal to 
create an artificial constituency of St. Stephens for the 
Speaker. The idea has cropped up before and has little 
merit. What is regrettably significant is that the Liberal 
Party should lend its support to a scheme so far removed 
from the realities of political life in the House of Commons. 


The present system has the undoubted disadvantage that 
the Speaker’s constituents are, during his period of office, 
deprived of the services of an active member. The idea 
of giving him an artificial constituency was examined by a 
Select Committee before the war. The reasons for rejecting 
it—along with proposals to make the Speaker’s a two- 
membered constituency or to prevent further contests there 
so long as he held office—have not become less valid. MPs 
are not the delegates of their constituents but members of 
the High Court of Parliament, elected by the method of 
constituency representation because that is a convenient way 
of satisfying the requirements of political democracy. The 
Speaker’s power rests on the very fact that he is chosen 
from among the ordinary members of Parliament to act as 
its representative and to preside over its debates. To change 
this would weaken not only his position but the sense of 
unity and independence of the Commons as a whole. In 
practice, the disadvantages are not great: the Speaker is 
able to get neighbouring members to take up matters on 
behalf of his constituents : and if any change were made it 
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should logically be extended to cover the two Chairmen of 
Committees as well. 


The real trouble is that the party organisations in the 
Speaker’s constituency dislike the present system—not so 
much because the member cannot represent his constituents 
in the ordinary way as because the convention that the 
Speaker should not be opposed at elections makes it difficult 
to keep the party workers together. The revived proposal 
came from the Liberals of the present Speaker’s constituency. 
A party that magnifies a local grouse into a point of official 
policy is in danger of losing all claim to be taken seriously. 
This is unfortunately not the first time in the past few 
years that the Liberals have confused crankiness with the 
search for something different and “ independent.” 


* x x 


The People’s Choice 


In the windy tumult of a political campaign, the “ float- 
ing voter ” bobs along on his own uncharted course, refusing 
to steer by the lights of any political party until he makes 
his private decision on election day. When the votes are 
counted, his decision is revealed in a bright burst of statistics, 
but his reasons for it remain as unplumbed as ever. 


To gather a few facts about the motives of voters, both 
party members and floaters, the London School of Economics 
conducted a survey in Greenwich, before and after the 
General Election of 1950. Some preliminary results of the 
survey have been published in the current number of The 
British Fournal of Sociology and in a Bureau of Current 
Affairs pamphlet. After tabulating the answers given in 
2,058 lengthy interviews, the survey team decided that 
“ behaviour at the polls cannot easily be called informed or 
educated or even, in any conscious sense, responsible.” At 
the height of the campaign in Greenwich, with literature 
and photographs pushed into every letter box, not one voter 
in ten knew the name of the candidate he was going to 
vote for. “I’m not interested in him personally,” explained 
one. The voter’s interest is in the glittering personalities of 
the big party leaders, and the local candidate who is clean- 
cut and inconspicuous can slide in on a party vote. But this 
does not mean that the voters always identify even the party 
leaders with their policies. When the survey team read off 
at random a series of Conservative and Labour statements 
of policy, they found that the Conservative statements won 
general favour. By this token, the Labour candidate in 
Greenwich should have lost ; he was elected by 11,000 votes. 


Whatever the decision of the voter, he usually makes it a 
family affair. “I’m the breadwinner and the missus votes 
like I say,” explained one husband. The survey confirms 
that this tendency to vote in clumps is carried forward in a 
strong class movement to the polls. The voter, whether 
coal miner or clubman, marks his ballot one way rather than 
another because he feels that his chosen candidate represents 
a party prepared to strike a blow for his class. It is this 
vague pottage of class consciousness, spiced with prejudice 
and brought to a quick boil by the heat of personal grievance, 
that is usually served up as a substitute for public opinion 
during an election. The Greenwich survey makes it easier 
to agree with a party worker who claimed that most reasons 
for voting “ are not reasons but emotions.” 


* x x 


The Party Looks for Trouble 


There have been signs during the past few weeks that 
a new Communist offensive is about to be launched in British 
industry. The strike at St. Pancras, the present attempts 
of the Daily Worker to persuade miners to reject the wage 
and work agreement made last week, and the call for direct 
action in the Cominform journal of January 12th look like 
something more than a coincidence. The chief target seems 
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again to be the transport industry, which has always been 
particularly susceptible to Communist interference. 


There is plenty of material for trouble-makers. The wie. 
spread discontent among railwaymen has been only partially 
mollified by the recent inquiry into their dispute with the 
Railway Executive, and the leaders of the unions concerned 
have had to take a determined stand to prevent the passing 
of strike resolutions. The dockers are showing impatience 
at the tardiness with which their wage claims are being 
handled, and it is possible that serious trouble was avoided 
only by the outbreak of the influenza epidemic on Merseyside. 
The National Union of Seamen is also pressing hard fo; 
the implementation by shipowners of the Seattle Convention 
of 1946. 


These are all situations of the kind in which Communist; 
revel, and it would be surprising if they did not succeed in 
stirring up trouble somewhere. Fortunately, none of the 
transport unions is dominated by Communists, and, although 
it has always been difficult in so scattered an industry for 
leaders to reach all members, there are indications that 
responsible union officials are at last beginning to destroy 
the influence of local Communist cadres. There is a clearer 
appreciation by the rank-and-file of Communist tactics and 
less risk of the unquestioning, sympathetic strike. Never- 
theless, it would be dangerous to underrate the power which 
the Communists still possess ; much more work remains to be 
done by union officials before it can be dismissed as 
negligible. 


* * 


Eisenhower in Twelve Parts 


Throughout his European tour, General Eisenhower has 
said that he is not a politician ; and he is right to insist that 
his job is purely military and that soldiering is his profession. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to his purpose, which is 
to raise and train an adequate army in Western Europe, than 
association with the complicated and inconclusive world of 
politics. But he almost invalidates his thesis by the skill 
and assiduity with which he has set himself to dispel the 
political obstacles in his path. 


At his press conference in London he sought out with 
unerring instinct one of the nagging political fears about 
his appointment in both Britain and Europe. He is a 
American who will, Congress and the President willing, 
include in his command a very large American force. Can 
he avoid remaining more American than European? Will 
he consider himself as reporting primarily to the Pentagon, 
or to the twelve capitals of the Atlantic powers and their 
representatives, or the standing groups of the Atlantic organ- 
isation ? The experience of General MacArthur in Korea 
has shown, if nothing else, the enormous difficulty of allo- 
cating military responsibility in a campaign conducted by 
several nations who are not in a state of war. In Korea, the 
instructions have come from Washington and the directive 
from the United Nations, and no one has been satisfied: 
neither the Americans who feel that they have been blamed 
for decisions which were not theirs but the consequences of 
United Nations’ action ; nor the other countries who feel that 
Washington control has been misguided or inadequate. 

General Eisenhower gave his own and the only satisfactory 
answer. His relation to all governments will be equal and 
similar. They must try, he says, and believe him henceforth 
no more than one twelfth American. The feat of imagine 
tion for which he asks will be greatly eased by the unilying 
force of his personality—already well known to Europeans— 
as well as by the centralisation of initiative through his official 
appointment. In a sense he will simplify the political diffi 
culties, not complicate them ; for he will be able to bring 
into the open and command a solution to problems which 
individual governments have been anxious to face but hav¢ 
hung back from raising themselves. For the rest, the 010 
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is on the twelve governments to show that multiple respo™~ 
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The Two Germanies 


Dr Adenauer of the west has quite properly and skil- 
fully snubbed Herr Grotewohl of the east by replying 
indirectly—by radio and white paper—to overtures made 
iy the latter in November. The proposal was that six men 
‘om each government should meet, arrange an all-German 
Council (on a fifty-fifty basis), and so prepare the way for 
elections throughout the country. Its tone was smooth and 
the trap was cunningly baited. It was suggested that Germans 
had a common interest in saving peace by uniting against 
“imperialist” rearmament ; to continue the division of 46 
million Western from 17 million Eastern Germans could only 
out off a peace settlement. As the Foreign Minister, Herr 
Dertinger, put it: “ There will be no third world war if 
Germany refuses to fight.” To make fear of war the impulse 
behind a movement for unity under Communist leadership 
was quite a bright idea, and it had Dr Adenauer thinking 
hard for six weeks. 

By replying direct he would be tacitly recognising a regime 
which is under Soviet orders and whose authority rests on 
the rigged elections of last October. By accepting he would 
be running all the risks of collaborating with men who have 
made open disagreement with Soviet views about America a 
capital offence ; the Social Democrats of the west were 
violently against both actions, because they understand better 
than anybody how the trap is set. But to say simply “ No” 
was to leave the initiative in advocating peace and unity with 
the Soviet camp. He has therefore wisely pointed out that 
western terms for unity and elections have already been 
stated—and restated them. In the east the rule of law and 
personal liberty must first be re-established; the Soviet- 
controlled People’s Police must be disbanded ; and there 
must be real political liberty. Just to rub it in, the reply 
points out that it is the Communists who have cut off the 
East Germans from their fellow countrymen, and that a 
group of men who have signed away the territories beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line cannot pose as champions of German 
unity. 

This reply should stiffen German opinion and check the 
drift to neutralism. But it will not do so for long unless the 
Western powers now seize the initiative in their exchanges 
with Moscow, make quite clear what their programme for 
German unity is, and remove the fear that is dominating 
politics west of the Elbe by an increase of troops on the spot. 


* * * 


Dulles for Japan 


The visit of Mr Dulles to Japan as Ambassador- 
Extraordinary is an event of great importance, for it shows 
that the American Government, thoroughly alarmed at the 
—— s = o . the Far East, is now resolved 

ut the Gordian Knot of a Japanese peace treaty. It 
aso signifies that the delicate negotiations involved ott ts be 
met from the overriding authority of the Supreme 

mmander of the Allied Powers and entrusted to a major 
Political personage straight from Washington. Although it 
we officially stated that he is going to Tokyo for “ discussions ” 
aa negotiations,” he is too much of a politician to be 
to afford such an expedition unless he expects to 
a something by it. His own views on what ought 
done are sufficiently well known. He believes that a 
Unite and independent 4 a in close alliance with the 
- States must be the future pivot of American policy 
Pacific, now that China, on which such high American 
a set in 1945, has proved such an unrewarding 
In approaching the question of the defence of Japan, the 
a Government is hampered by no such division in 
er Politics as confronts it in its European policy. The 

‘olationism of Senator Taft and his faction does not 

¥ to insular territories ; on this view of the proper 
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American strategy, a frontier on the Straits of Tsushima is 
defensible, whereas one on the Elbe is not. The defence of 
Japan would be mainly a matter of sea and air power (in 
contrast to that of West Germany, which lies under direct 
threat from Soviet land forces) and this would be supplied 
by America. Japan’s share would be the provision of land 
forces strong enough to ward off seaborne or airborne 
invasions from the mainland of Asia, which might combine 
with an insurgent fifth column inside Japan. 


The idea of a joint American-Japanese defence of Japan 
against possible Communist aggression or armed infiltration 
is now fundamental to the American idea of a peace treaty 
with Japan, and as neither Russia nor China can be expected 
to agree to Japanese rearmament for this purpose, a joint 
treaty concluded by all the ex-allies of the Pacific war is 
today virtually out of the question. The actual negotiation 
of unilateral treaties, however, is likely to bring to the surface 
various conflicts of interest and opinion which have remained 
dormant as long as the question of a peace treaty was 
postponed. Within Japan itself there is much opposition 
to a separate peace and an American alliance. This springs 
partly from unwillingness to be committed definitely to one 
side of the world schism, partly from yearnings for an 
unarmed neutrality, and partly from the fears of democrats 
that a restoration of the army would mean a return to the 
old political system. Internationally, American policy implies 
a further economic strengthening of Japan to render it 
independent of trade with China. (The hope of this is being 
used by Peking as a bait to draw Japan into the Communist 
orbit.) It will result in a promotion of Japanese commercial 
expansion which may add another awkward issue to those 
already troubling Anglo-American relations. 


* * * 


The Plan and the Miasma 


Mr Ancurin Bevan is no longer the undisputed champion 
of the Labour Left, and it is doubtful whether his personality 
will ever allow him to recover that position. His funda- 
mental beliefs are, none the less, of considerable interest and 
some practical importance. He is still among the most 
popular men inside his party, while being the least popular 
outside it, because he sums up in his own person the things 
that divide Socialists from anti-Socialists—or, at all events, 
the Labour Party from the Opposition. 

The first of last autumn’s series of Fabian lectures, now 
presented in pamphlet form,* indicates that dividing line 
with unusual clarity ; not merely the obvious dividing line 
between the Tory believer in hierarchy and the Socialist 
leveller, but that between the organic and the mechanical 
view of society which divides liberals, with or without the 
capital letter, from anti-liberals. The supreme democratic 
value is, for Mr Bevan, the attainment by the mass of the 
people of control over their social environment. Control 
over the social environment can only be exercised where 
all the “levers” of economic power are in the hands of 
Parliament ; public ownership, pushed to a stage where no 
“large elements of the economic machine” remain in the 
hands of private persons, is essential to the maintenance of 
democracy and to “the showing up (sic) of civilised values 
in modern society.” 


Here is the mechanical view of society in all its purity 
Apply the motive power, the will of 51 per cent of the 
electorate, at the centre ; let the representatives of the 51 per 
cent pull the appropriate “levers” ; and the power will be 
transmitted through the appropriate gears so as to produce, 
in meticulous correspondence to the people’s desires, a pre- 
dictable economic environment, stability of employment, the 
“proper dispersal of industry”—in short, The Plan. That 








* “Democratic Values.” By the Rt. Hon. Ancurin Bevan, M.P., 
Fabian Tract No, 282. Fabian Publications and Gollancz, Ltd, 
14 pp. 6d 
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insistence on the predictable and stable in an unpredictable 
and unstable world is self-defeating and already, as successive 
Economic Surveys make clear, demonstrably self-defeated, 
troubles Mr Bevan not at all; it is not efficiency or the 
economic balance sheet that matters, it is the “value” of 
knowing that bureaucrats and Boards, however remotely 
responsible to the consumer, are responsible for whatever 
decisions, good or bad, are being taken. Such, when stripped 
of the rhetoric of class war, is the drearily negative creed to 
which mary sections of the Labour movement grimly cling. 


* * x 


A Shorn Press Council 


The newspaper industry has taken eighteen months to 
produce a draft plan for the Press Council recommended to 
it by the Royal Commission on the Press. That is natural 
enough. The commission itself sat for two years and, while 
its fact-finding was excellent, it did little more on the major 
issues of policy than hand them back to newspaper owners 
and journalists for solution. What seems a pity is that the 
further eighteen months’ meditation should have been so 
patently inconclusive. 


The draft plan published last week makes no additions to 
the commission’s suggestions. It leaves out several of them. 
The proposed council will be purely a professional associa- 
tion, without the 20 per cent of independently-nominated 
lay members suggested by the commission. That was to be 
expected: two journalist members of the commission dis- 
sented from this part of the proposal in the first place, and 
it is not apparent why the building up of better standards of 
journalistic conduct should demand outside members when 
other professional bodies have managed without them. Also 
entirely reasonable is the insistence that the council should 
deal only with such complaints about the press as come to it 
from the individuals directly affected. It seems a pity, how- 
ever, to have rejected the idea that the council should to 
some extent supersede existing organisations by representing 
the press as a whole in dealings with the Government and 
with newspaper organisations abroad. When the scope of its 
functions inside the British press is so doubtful even the 
most tenuous external functions would be useful in helping 
to promote some sort of cohesion. The moral authority 
of the council is bound also to suffer from the rather 
aggressively “ representative” character suggested for its 

~ members. 


The National Union of Journalists is objecting to the 
amount of representation the proprietors propose for them- 
selves, but that is a very minor question. What matters is 
to decide whether there really are any concrete ways in which 
a council can raise the standards of the press. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the newspaper organisations have 
in eighteen months done no more than dilute the commission’s 
proposals because they remain very doubtful whether a 
council can do anything that existing bodies cannot. Would 
it not be better to say so—and then try to improve the 
work of the existing bodies ? 


* * * 


Raw Materials Roundabout 


The Washington scheme for raw materials, announced 
last week-end, is a curious blend of democratic idealism and 
resigned hard-headedness. (The scheme is discussed in 
detail on page 149.) At first sight it appears that a new 
organisation even looser than the old—a gear of free 
association—is to potter in where the old bodies have 
failed to tread. Neither OEEC or Nato is to have any 
prescribed place in the pattern. The affair is to be 
open to the whole free world—allies and neutrals, Latins 
and Asiatics alike. 
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On closer inspection it will be seen that what has in fac; 
happened is some practical and ruthless adjustment jp 
existing spheres of influence. The slightly undignifies 
scramble between OEEC and Nato for the honour of 
handling raw materials has been finished, once and for aj) 
OEEC, with many well earned compliments, has been bowed 
out of the picture—and rightly so. The problem js, firs. 
one of defence and, second, one of the economic health of 
the whole free world ; in neither case is it appropriate to an 
organisation whose concern is the economic well being of 
Europe. Nato also has now been set in its proper perspective, 
in relation to a problem which concerns the world economy 
as well as military strategy. 


On the other hand, the new structure is clearly not designed 
to be self-supporting. It must, and is intended to, rest on 
the dissimilar pillars of the Organisation of American 
States (OAS), the British Commonwealth, and Nato, The 
OAS and the Commonwealth must provide the political 
associations through which the recommendations of the 
commodity groups are to be distilled into suitable action, 
Nato must do the same for the Atlantic powers, but within 
the tighter specifications which defence needs will dictate, 
There will remain the lonely European neutrals, bereft of 
their OEEC shell, on whom the pressure to cease being 
neutrals may become harder to bear. On the whole, this 
seems to be as good a political framework for the job as 
— has yet suggested. It remains to be seen if it can 
work. 


Courage in Egypt 


When some hundreds of Cairo students and schoolboys, 
shouting slogans called “ decisions of the people,” massed in 
front of Egypt’s Foreign Ministry last Saturday, they met 
with an unusual reception. The Foreign Minister, Salah ed 
Din, told them from the Ministry’s balcony that dictation of 
policy was no job of theirs. 


Whatever the topic on which they wished to make their 
weight felt (this time, it was Anglo-Egyptian relations), this 
display of ministerial courage constitutes a landmark. For 
thirty years—ever since Zaghlul decided to harness the vola- 
tile Egyptian crowd to his purposes—successive ministries 
have too often been obliged to bend policy to suit the whims 
of street demonstrators. They have done so partly out of 
an ingrained distaste for saying what their listeners do not 
like to hear, but chiefly for sheer lack of public backing. No 
Egyptian political party, except the Wafd, has any form of 
nation-wide organisation or broad public support. Therefore, 
Government after Government has been obliged to jettison 
policy in order to please the mob. Student power has been 
immense, with two pernicious results: the first, that a prime 
element in Egyptian politics has been purely destructive 
in character; the second, that politics have distracied 
from their books young men whose examiners have 
perforce become satisfied with standards that grow pi 
gressively lower. 


When the Wafd came to power a year ago, there wert 
grounds for hope that it would use its public backing in order 
to arrest this student habit. Not until now has any one of 
its leaders done so. Salah ed Din was no doubt moved [0 
make the stand he did by the sight of the crowd. About hal 
of this was Wafdist, but about half—for the first time 
Egypt—recognisably Communist. He had the gumption (0 
force it to shout “Down with Communism” as well 4 
“Down with Imperialism,” and to reprove it for shouting 
“ Down with Brita and America.” Some of his victims a¢ 
bound to gun for him therefor. But his fellow Ministc's 
would do well to stand by him, for he set a precedent in the 
handling of demonstrators which, if it is followed, can but 
do Egypt good. 
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Sabotage from the Saar 


One way of encouraging Germans to resist any contribu- 
tion to Europe’s defence is to do things that exasperate 
their acute sense of difference and subordination. It has 
been difficult hitherto to believe that French statesmen and 
officials were doing this with the deliberate object of frustra- 
ting plans for a German defence contribution; but the 
revelation of the latest plans for the Saar makes one stop to 
think, It is seriously proposed to form a contingent of 10,000 
Saarlanders for a European army that does not yet exist. No 
German officers would be admitted, but German-speaking 
French officers would. The condition laid down by the 
Saar Premier, Herr Hoffmann, is that his land is formally 
recognised as a sovereign state. It is said that these are his 
ideas—big ideas; but it appears that the British and the 
Americans, as well as the French, have been consulted. 

One can look at this curious proposal in two ways. Either 
France and Germany are going to find a new basis of Euro- 
pean partnership in which the Saar ceases to be a bone of 
contention and small sovereign states become increasingly 
anomalous ; or they will remain rivals that will have to get 
along as best they can by more old-fashioned methods. If 
the former is the object of French policy, then it would be 
wise to recognise that this proposal will exasperate the mood 
in which Germans tackle the final stages of the Schuman 
plan and the first stage of the European army plan. If French 
policy is resigned to the latter, then the sooner it is recog- 
nised how strong will be the attractive power of a reviving 
Germany on the German-speaking Saar the better for French 
security and Europe’s peace of mind. 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick pointed out in Hamburg last week 
how selfish, unco-operative and strident the Germans are 
proving. That is true enough and needed saying. But Allied 
blunders have contributed to this mood, and the task now is 
to make it worthwhile for more responsible Germans to take 
a stand against bad manners. Herr Hoffmann’s proposals 
for the Saar, coming from a member of the Strasbourg 
Assembly, are ill-timed and inappropriate. It would not be 
surprising if he gets telegrams of congratulation from the 
French Communist Party, for sabotage of the “ European 
spirit.” 

* x * 


Golden Gate or Prison Wall ? 


There has been a little flurry of excitement in the 
educational world about the number of pupils who are said 
to leave grammar schools before they are sixteen. The 
Minister of Education and several headmasters have expressed 
their concern. During 1948-9, some 26,000 pupils left 
grammar school before the age of 16, compared with 22,000 
in 1946-7. The belief that many left for lack of money is 
supported by an inquiry, sponsored last year by the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers, into the number of worth- 
while candidates who could not find a university place. The 
number of good candidates who failed to gain entry to the 
universities was smaller than had been expected, but many 
schools reported a serious wastage of those who would have 

excellent university candidates if they had not been 
ev to leave school at 15 or 16 “ for lack of financial 

p.” 

But the evidence is not all on the side of the pessimists. 
According to the Ministry of Education, the proportion of 
students leaving grammar school before the age of 16 was 
only 23 per cent in 1948-9, compared with 27.6 per cent 
in 1937-8. In addition, the sixth form population is going 
up by leaps and bounds: in 1946-7 there were 12,600 pupils 
in England who remained until they were 18; in 1948-9 
the number had risen to 16,600. The gains at this age 
counter-balance the losses under 16. 

Economic pressure is no doubt the main reason for the 

at sixteen. Family liabilities look more formidable to 
many parents than they did directly after the war. On 
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balance, however, the premium on a grammar school educa- 
tion is higher than it has ever been. The abolition of fees 
has built up the demand for places, but not all of those who 
clamour for entry make their choice with a full sense of 
responsibility, nor are many of their parents aware how 
rigorous a grammar school course can be for the border-line 
child. What looked at the age of eleven like the golden gate 
to security and success may at the age of fifteen seem a 
prison wall—particularly if the neighbour’s children are 
earning {2-£3 a week. 


* * * 


Traffic Police in Disguise 


This seems to be the season for unwelcome develop- 
ments in the police service. The Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police began the New Year by introducing 
an experimental system of police squads in a few London 
areas, and now the chief constables of Oxfordshire, Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire have agreed to use policemen in plain 
clothes in cars without police markings to trap offending 
motorists. It is claimed that the knowledge that such cars 
are about will make motorists more cautious and that such 
drastic measures are necessary to reduce the high rate of 
road accidents in the three counties. 


Both claims may be challenged. If experience in the 
prevention of crime is any guide, it has been long established 
that the presence of a uniformed constable on the beat is 
a far more successful way of preventing criminals from 
operating than the threat of an efficient detective force 
which may catch the criminal after the crime has been 
committed. It can be argued that, similarly, the careless 
motorist, who is in many ways more dangerous than most 
criminals, is more likely to be brought to his senses by the 
sight of a clearly identifiable police car than by the fear 
of being trapped by disguised traffic policemen. It is also 
doubtful whether other methods of traffic control have been 
fully exploited in the three counties concerned. Two police 
motorcyclists, for example, can cover more ground than 
two policemen in one patrol car, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why they have not been used more extensively. 


It is true that detectives have always operated out of 
uniform in their attempts to catch criminals, but there is 
a real distinction between catching a man who has already 
committed a crime and setting a trap for someone who only 
might commit a crime. The whole principle of having dis- 
guised policemen watching the general public is abhorrent, 
and it should be abandoned before it spreads beyond the 
three counties. 


An Advertisement] 


Matrimony Made Easy 


Miss Norrington continues to send free to any address, 
on receipt of thirteen postage stamps, and a directed 
envelope, plain directions to enable Ladies or Gentlemen 
to win the affections of as many of the opposite sex as 
their hearts may desire. The proposal is simple, and so 
captivating and enthralling that all may be married, 
irrespective of age, appearance, or position; young and 
old, high and low are subject to its influence ; and last, 
though not least, it can be arranged with such ease and 
delicacy that detection is impossible. Address: Miss 
Lavinia Norrington, 7, King’s Terrace, Bagnigge Well’s 
Road, London. 


N.B.—Beware of ignorant pretenders. 


The Economist 


January 18, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Transport in Trouble 


Sir,—The issue seems to be quite 
simple, that where the railways respon- 
sible had sufficient capital resources, they 
have been able to do a good job. 
Southampton is an outstanding example 
and it is now the best equipped and most 
up-to-date port for its size in the 
country. Other railway owned ports 
have not been so fortunate, and have 
suffered accordingly. 


The British Transport Commission, 
who now own the docks, have far greater 
resources than the railways ever had. 
Unfortunately, development is held up 
by the shortage of labour and materials 
and other prior claims for capital 
expenditure. 


Nevertheless, my original statement 
must still stand, that the ports in this 
country will be in a much better position 
to develop their resources now they are 
no longer hampered by the exigencies 
of railway finance.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE CADBURY 

Birmingham 29 


The Sardines Return 


Sir—I should like to correct some 
inaccuracies in the letter which appeared 
in your issue of January 13th: 

1. There are “ sardines” in the sea off 
the Portuguese coast and elsewhere, such 
being the name applied to pilchards 
before they attain their full maturity and 
quite independently of their relation to 
the canning industry. 

2. This variety of pilchards, which is 
fished in the Mediterranean and off the 
Atlantic coasts of France, Portugal, 
Spain and Morocco, is known as clupea 
pilchardus and, according to the now 
generally accepted classification, belongs 
to a class of clupeidae going by the name 
of sardinops. This class includes in 
addition: sardinops melanostica (Japan), 
sardinops neopilchardus (Australia and 
New Zealand), sardinops coerulea (Cali- 
fornia), sardinops sagax (Peru and Chile) 
and sardinops ocellata (South Africa)— 
to all of which the name of “sardine” 
could also be held to apply, though 
already somewhat loosely. One may 
mention further the related species of 
clupea stratus and clupea harengus, 
which in Norway are known respectively 
as brisling and sild. 


3. The Merchandise Marks Act of 
1887 restricted the use of the trade name 
“sardine” to the species known in 
Britain as “pilchard”—this trade 
description being also legally protected 
in Belgium, Germany, Italy and, of 
course, France, Spain and Portugal. But 
in the United States the “Pure Food 
Law” of 1906 allowed all clupeidae to 
be sold under the denomination of 
“ sardines.” 

4. The Portuguese town of Setubal 
has long ceased to be the main centre 
of the sardine fishing and canning in- 
dustry ; the latter did, however, originate 
in Setubal when, in 1880, the first fac- 
tory was set up there by French emi- 


grants from Brittany, then in throes of 
a fishing crisis similar to the one recently 
experienced by the Portuguese. 

main centre of the industry, normally 
totalling 50 per cent of the national out- 
put, has now been for some years the 
modern town of Matosinhos, near 
Oporto. 


5. Lastly, being a first-class product, 
the olive oil variety of tinned sardine is 
limited to a relatively small percentage 
of the total output, by far the largest 
part being taken up by the peanut oil 
preparation.—Yours faithfully, 

DANIEL SEPULCHRE 

Brussels 


Mid-Century 


Sir,—Without denying for a moment 
the importance, stressed in The 
Economist of January 6th, either of 
Capital accumulation or of the produc- 
tive effort required of us, it would seem 
somewhat exaggerated to sublimate our 
need of both into a faith for the West ; 
to inform us that, “ What is necessary for 
the second half of the twentieth century 
is to show the world that the West is still 
capable of practising this faith” (in the 
importance of production and capital 
accumulation). Surely we need faith in 
something more profound than produc- 
tion if we are to make our way through 
the next §0 years without complete dis- 
integration. 

Your article mentions freedom and 
justice ; but its concluding stress seems 
heavily set on what are, at the best, 
material factors and, as such, subordinate 
to freedom. One is left with the impres- 
sion of inverted values—that you see 
human contentment primarily as a func- 
tion of materia] well-being ; and that, as 
a consequence, the productive process is 
all-important. It is but a small step 
from this outlook to that which submits 
the individual entirely to the state in the 
(supposed) interests of increased produc- 
tion. Between the materialism it repre- 
sents and that of the Marxist, the differ- 
ence is one of degree not of kind. With 
it as the predominant “faith” of the 
West, our effort against Communism will 
be reduced to a futile endeavour to fight 
one form of materialism with a paler 
version of its essentially evil self. In the 
ensuing struggle, if it can be called such, 
it is only too clear which side will win. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Pau Crane, S.J. 

Catholic Social Guild, 

Oxford 


Out-of-Date Pensions 


Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, 
G. D. Rokeling, is of particular 
interest at the present time because it 
deals with a problem which will become 
worse for all concerned—ex-Govern- 
ment, ex-local government, and ex-com- 
mercial employees—as the cost of living 
rises. 

In the past, recruitment of the best 
type of men and women to central and 
local government services was stimulated 
by the promise of good pensions and 


consequent security at retirement. Thi; 
is no longer true today. Pensions to 
local government servants are in many 
cases little better today than they were 
in 1939, despite the 1944 and 1947 Local 
Government Pensions Increase Acts. 

It is true that these Acts allow in- 
creases to be made in pension rates. 
But because such increases are only 
made after a test of the needs of the 
individual, and after taking into account 
the total income of the individual and 
his wife, such increases are very often 
negatived. 

It is surely unfair to assess a contribu- 
tory pension on the basis of means. It 
can fairly be asked why should the in- 
come from the savings of a lifetime, or 
the holding of a property, mean that a 
pension increase is withheld, while the 
less thrifty individual who has secured 
for himself no other form of retirement 
income secures an increase ? 

What is wanted is a definite increase 
in pension rates in kine with the increases 
given to salaries and wages to be effec- 
tive throughout commercial and 
Government spheres.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH Lewis 

Alnwick 


Students’ Referendum 


Sir,—In commenting on the recent 
referendum of students concerning affilia- 
tion to the International Union of 
Students you say that “ British students 
will now recognise how they have been 
duped in the past.” This statement does 
not correspond very accurately with the 
facts. There is no other subject that has 
been so thoroughly discussed among 
students in this country. 


The referendum result is so obviously 
indecisive. that the matter cannot be 
regarded as closed. Those who wish to 
continue affiliation to IUS see in mem- 
bership a vital link between East and 
West. It is a link that, if broken, can 
only serve to help consolidate the world 
into two hostile blocs. Many students 
regard it as preferable to “slang” one 
another from the same platform than to 
fight the matter out on the field of battle. 
IUS offers great portunities for 
co-operation, whereas isaffiliation holds 
no prospect of any advantage. 


In these circumstances your comments 
do little to clarify the issues at stake. 
Your implicit assymption that the world 
is divided with little hope of co-opera- 
tion existing, combined with the results 
of an unconstitutional and unrepresenta- 
tive referendum, does not automatically 
lead to the conclusion that the British 
student has abandoned international 
co-operation or, indeed, is prepared (0 
do so.—Yours faithfully, 

R. H. R. ARMSTRONG 

Hillingdon, Middlesex 

[There is no evidence that such a bridge 
as our correspondent conceives would 
used for anything but one-way traffic. The 
essential point surely is that a non 
political organisation has been turned into 
a political pressure group in which 10 


useful work can be done by British students. 
—Epitor.]} 
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CATERPILLAR §& OR BUTTERFLY ? 
a 

Utility or beauty ? Well, as far as it concerns refrigeration 
we are happy to provide both or either. For 70 years 
now, we have been producing refrigeration units for 
every conceivable purpose for trade and industry . . . for 
big projects such as ice rinks, marine storage, or meeting 
the more modest requirements of shops and businesses 
by way of store cabinets and showcases. We also make 


‘ 


it our special concern to ensure that each of our customers, 
big, medium and small, receives a first-class service in 
the maintenance of his equipment. Our experience, in 
other words, is as broad as it is long, and therefore, 
whether yours is a caterpillar or a butterfly of a problem, 


a 
we will be only too glad to help you. Why not write 


to us today ? 





L. STERNE & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


Crown Iron Works, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W. Grams: ‘ Crown, Glasgows’ 
Phone: Douglas 6461 ’ 


. S.W.2. Grams: * Sternette, Clasgow.* 
LZ Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, $.W.1. Phones TRAratgar 3517-8 

maaan a Alexander Building, 19 James Street, 2. Phone: Central 3383-4 
BRISTOL OPECES AT NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, DERBY 
» CARDIFF, ABERDEEN. BELFAST. AYR AND DUBLIN 


Sernette Works, Kelvi 
’ in Ave., Hillington, Gi 
Phone: Ha 
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FAIR 
1951 











HANNOVER 


THE LIGHT INDUSTRIES FAIR 


28TH FEBRUARY 


4TH MARCH 


THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES FAIR 


29TH APRIL 


- 8TH MAY 


* 


For further information apply to: 


SCHENKERS LIMITED 


27 CHANCERY LANE 


LONDON, W.C.2 


- TEL.: HOLBORN 5595/6 











The 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Annual Review 


of Industry, Commerce and Finance 


will be published on January 23rd, 1951 


In the years before the war the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN published 
many special numbers and establish- 
ed a high reputation for their inform- 
ativecontents. Notleast important was 
the Annual Trade Review, a supple- 
ment issued in January each year. It is 
now proposed to revive this Review in 
amore elaborate form and asaseparate 
publication, 


Printed on fine quality paper, fully 
illustrated and witha four-colour 


coverand inset, this issue willnot only | 


review industry, commerce and fin- 
ance over the past twelve months but 
will survey the coming year in those 


fields. Business men and women will 
find it an authentic source of inform- 
ation and a most useful book of refer- 
ence. 
The following 
are among the contributors: 


The Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, M.P 
President of the Board of Trade 


Sir Charles Renold 
Chairman, Renold & Coventry Chain Co.Ltd 


The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, M.P 


G. N. Vansittart 
Chairman, Vauxhal! Motors 


R. M. Shone 
Director, British Iron & Steel Federation 


100 pages, Price One Shilling 


Order your copy from your newsagent, railway 
bookstall, or direct from the Publisher, Guardian Building, Manchester 
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When you walk into a shop... 


ooo you have variety, 
style and a choice of textile goods— 
thanks to Wholesale Textile Distribu- 
tion which gives the retailer the products 
of many factories, and the range to 


meet your needs. 


DISTRIBUTION 





is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4 











A STATEMENT of PRINCIPLE 
by the makers of 


Mf Ojive 


ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 


It is a basic feature of the Company’s policy 
that those who represent it should be excep- 
tionally knowledgeable and fully competent 
to give advice in all matters relating to the 
mechanization of accounting procedures. It 
is considered imperative that the Company’s 
standard of representation should match the 
calibre of its products which are without 
equal in their own fields. 


Apart from the Company’s interest in securing 
the widest acceptance of its products wherever 
their use brings advantage, it is a firmly held 
principle that the Company’s fund of experience 
should be available to whomever would benefit 


from it. Enquiries and consultations are always 
treated as confidential. 
An Announcement of the 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Branch Offices throughout the British Jsles 


FOR THE NATION 
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CANADA CALLING UP 
BUSINESS MEN 





NADA is calling Britain’s 

business men—up across 
the Atlantic by Skyliner! 
Over in Canada, there are 
valuable dollar orders just 
waiting for you. But before 
you can capture them, you'll 
have to fly there in person 


New York with, if you wish, stop- 
over in Montreal at no extra cost. 
Just sit back in the deep, 
reclining chairs and enjoy the 
piping-hot meals aboard your 
T.C.A,. Skyliner. It will fly you 
to any important Canadian or 
U.S. city —and you will collar 
those dollar orders! 


and sell-sell-sell in the way 
Canadians expect. 


NEXT TO NO TIME— MONTREAL 


Yes, operate on the spot as 
American business men do. 
Board your Skyliner at London 
or Prestwick — and in next to no 
time at all, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, the most frequent direct 
service, will have landed you in 
Montreal. Only a day from now 
—you can be grabbing those 
tempting dollar orders. And in 
the U.S. market, too. T.C.A. 
study business men’s require- 
ments —they now operate a 
direct service from Montreal to 


Fly T.C.A. during 
the new *‘LOW FARE "’ seasons 


Here's your new travel savings colendor 





pec, fiswtares || pec. | 
Enquire about the 15-day excursions 


. . @ january |, 195! 
rrans-cawana “UiiLines “"""' 


Full information and reservations from your 
Travel Agent or from 27, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
S.W.I. Telephone: WHItehall 0851 (Passengers 
and Air Cargo). Scottish Address: 
PRESTWICK AIRPORT, AYRSHIRE, 
SCOTLAND. ‘Telephone: Glasgow 
Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272 
(Extensions 268 and 26%) 











IT’S ONLY A DAY BY 


— AND BRITISH ALL THE WAY! 
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Books and Publications 
Employment or Wealth? 


Monetary Policy for a Competitive Society. By Lloyd W. Mints. McGraw Hill. 


236 pages. 29s. 6d, 


This book tackles what has emerged 
since 1945 as the practical economic 
problem par excellence; that of 
harmonising the policies required to 
maintain a high level of employment and 
damp down fluctuations to a tolerable 
amplitude, with those required to ensure 
that economic resources shall be 
rationally allocated between different 
uses both internally and internationally. 
Experience has shown both that policies 
aimed directly at rationality, the classical 
policies of the pre-Keynesian era, do 
not automatically produce full employ- 
ment and stability, and that policies 
aimed at full employment are only too 
capable of producing a cumulatively 
irrational distribution of resources, 
carrying with it a growing danger of 
breakdown for the full employment 
policy itself. Generally speaking, writers 
on employment policy have pushed the 
allocations-of-resources problem into the 
background—Keynes most decidedly did 
so in the “General Theory ”—while 
those concerned with the allocation of 
resources have rarely taken into account 
the “employment effect,” except as a 
frictional influence. Space forbids illus- 
tration of this admittedly sweeping 
assertion ; certainly “ Monetary Policy 
for a Competitive Society ” shows a rare 
willingness to confront both problems 
simultaneously and in relation to one 
another, and despite the disagreements 
which it must arouse deserves respect 
accordingly. 

Dr Mints’s main thesis is that mone- 
tary instability, due to a defective 
banking system and the lack of a 
“ definite and announced monetary 
policy” on the part of authority, 
is the sufficient cause of economic 
instability «m general, and that a 
right and above all consistent monetary 
policy, beginning with banking reform 
‘s accordingly the most important 
means of ensuring the proper working 
of a free economy. Here a good 
many economists will part company 
with him immediately, holding that 
enough inherent instability would 
tfemain, even with satisfactorily 

neutral” money, to call for further 
deliberate stabilising devices in other 
than the monetary field. All will agree, 
however, that the monetary factor is 
tesponsible for the worst and most 
explosive kind of instability ; and having 
So agreed, must admire the breadth, in- 
genuity and realism of his analysis of 
the merits and demerits of the alterna- 
live possible plans for monetary stabilisa- 
won. These are considered from the 
Point of view of their effect on general 
‘quilibrium, the relative price move- 
ments of different classes of goods and 
the ensuing readjustment of resources 
fo internationally ; from that 

ttationary or inflationary effect ; 
from that of the distribution of wealth 


between wage earners and property 
owners, debtors and creditors ; from that 
of the sensitiveness or insensitiveness of 
the indicators pointing to the need for 
action ; from that of sheer practical 
administrative possibility. Out of all 
the various possibilities, Dr Mints pre- 
fers, after balancing all these considera- 
tions, stabilisation of a combined whole- 
sale price index of domestic and 
internationally traded goods, with 
flexible exchange rates; any necessary 
creation of new money or “ impound- 
ing” of old being accomplished by 
way of national Budgets—which apart 
from such creation or impounding 
should be strictly balanced. This im- 
plies that banking legislation should be 
altered to prevent variations of purchas- 
ing power based on a fractional reserve, 
and that open market operations in the 
intervals between Budgets should con- 
sist of direct dealings with the public. 

This summary does Dr Mints much 
less than justice. His book deserves to 
be widely read and taken seriously. He 
has chosen to address himself to his 
fellow economists, holding that “to rush 
to the public with urgent appeals for 
the adoption of policies” is premature 
and self-defeating so long as agreement 
among experts has not been attained. 
He does not, however, address them in 
such esoterically technical terms, nor 
deal in such refinements of advanced 
theory, as to make his argument inacces- 
sible to the lay reader; to whom, if 
willing to take a little trouble and able, 
let us say, to feel at home on the City 
Page, it is warmly recommended. 


A Critic Recants 


Keynes’s “General Theory”: A Retro- 
spective View. By A. C, Pigou. 
Macmillan, 68 pages. 6s. 


Keynes’s “fundamental conception ” 
of the variables determining the level of 
income and employment in the modern 
economy was “an extremely fruitful 
germinal idea.” In this, from almost the 
severest of the master’s prewar Critics, 
Keynesians should see victory enough. 
It may well be, indeed, that’ Professor 
Pigou’s later thoughts on Keynes will be 
taken by future historians of economic 
theory as marking the high-water point 
in the influence of Keynesian doctrine. 
The two admirably clear lectures in 
which they were expressed (at Cam- 
bridge in November, 1949) have now 
been printed. 

_ In the controversies that followed the 
publication of The General Theory Mr 
Pigou, together with other critics, 
was very far from being defeated on 
every point. But on the central point 
of the theory he now says bluntly that 
in the famous Economica review of 1936 
“I failed to grasp its significance.” The 
ground for this reversal of judgment had 


been well prepared in Mr Pigou’s 
writings during the intervening thirteen 
years. It certainly does not mean that 
by now he has swallowed Keynes whole. 
The reappraisal is critical On many 
points of definition and method 
Marshall’s successor still stands far from 
the theorist of the thirties. He insists 
that Keynes’s analysis is of the short- 
period equilibrium positions that various 
given conditions would establish; it 
describes, that is to say, the tendencies 
that in a constantly changing world are 
rarely fulfilled. At the best—even if the 
changes are infrequent—the analysis 
provides a series of economic stills, not 
a moving picture of what actually 
happens to the economy in between the 
positions of short-period equilibrium. 

This formal reservation has practical 
implications of some importance. It 
leads Mr Pigou to refuse to think of 
investment as a function of consumption. 
When the comparison is between two 
positions of short-period equilibrium, 
this is no doubt correct. But the 
Keynesian analysis surely stands or falls 
according to its fruitfulness, in spite of 
logical imperfections, as a method of 
thought about the real world of 
“dynamic” economics, not about the 
abstractions of short-period equilibrium. 
And Mr Pigou recognises, with everyone 
else, that investment is a function of 
changes in consumption. His point of 
view has the interesting result that, while 
he agrees that high savings are associated 
with low employment, he denies that 
they imply low investment ; on the con- 
trary, they make employment smaller 
only because they require a lower price- 
level and a lower rate of interest in order 
that investment may be bigger. This is 
one of several points at which Mr Pigou’s 
analytical scheme, with its concentration 
on the implications of differences in the 
variables rather than the consequences 
of changes in them, seems awkward as 
well as restricted. 

Yet the predominant impression given 
by Mr Pigou is of how little he now 
disagrees with Keynes. There are many 
differences of practical as well as 
theoretical emphasis. He points out, 
fairly enough, that Keynes—preoccupied 
with the problems of the thirties—con- 
centrated too much of his attention on 
the weakness of the inducement to invest 
among the various determinants of the 
level of employment. Again, Mr Pigou 
maintains, in effect, that the conse- 
quences for employment of a cut in 
wages are indeterminate, in the sense 
that they depend on the state of expec- 
tations about which little more than 
guessing can be done. It is here that 
the ghosts of old controversies rage most 
furiously behind the decent screen of 
Mr Pigou’s detachment. But the sur- 
prising thing about this reappraisal is 
the extent to which Mr Pigou passes 
over the gaps in Keynesian thinking that 
both postwar experience and recent 
theory have suggested. And for that 
reason his partial conversion may in one 
sense represent the extremity of Keynes’s 
academic influence. 
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The Journalist’s Craft 


The Kemsley Manual of Journalism. 
Cassell and Co., Ltd. 424 pages. 255s. 


Both the idea and execution of this 
generous and glossy volume are admir- 
able. Indeed, it is resplendent with 
craftsman’s pride, team spirit and sense 
of public responsibility to an extent that 
is here and there a little irksome. 
Journalists are not priests ; if they were, 
daily newspapers would be unreadable. 
And the main lesson of this manual is the 
immense amount of talent, ingenuity, 
organisation and thought that go into 
the production of something that will 
entertain as well as inform. 


It begins with a full description, pro- 
cess by process, of the day’s work, start- 
ing with the sorting of letters by an 
assistant editor and ending with the last 
rush in the publisher’s room. Each pro- 
cess is fully illustrated and explained in 
such a way that the layman will find 
himself absorbing the essential jargon in 
the same way that he absorbs American 
slang from a film. Then each process is 
gone over again in a separate chapter by 
a practitioner. There is some extraordin- 
arily good sense about leader-writing ; a 
vivid chapter—the best of all—on 
make-up and typography, in which the 
rivals of Kemsley Newspapers get a fair 
showing ; several exciting sections on 
the hustle and bustle of foreign news 
transmission and reporting; and some 
amusing specimens of the cartoonist’s 
art. Even the literary editor gets a 
look in, pays a much needed tribute to 
the difficulty of book reviewing and con- 
fesses that “it is a hazardous thing to 
ask a poet, particularly a modern poet,” 
to review a book. 


The high seriousness of the treatment 
is scattered rather than concentrated, and 
it is not clear just how Lord Kemsley’s 
admirable efforts to work out a training 
for aspiring journalists produce increas- 
ingly intelligent yet lively newspapers. 
It might have been better to give more 
attention to one or two of his provincial 
organs and less to the Daily Graphic. 
Now that this manual has been produced 
it is clear that newspaper production can 
be made an entertaining subject for the 
layman to which both radio and film 
producers might give their attention. It 
is particularly recommended to the atten- 
tion of the dullest and worst presented 
newspaper in Europe—the Cominform 
journal. 


Implications of Citizenship 


Citizenship and Social Class. By T. H. 
Marshall. Cambridge University Press, 
ros, 6d. 


This small book, somewhat difficult to 
read, is nevertheless of considerable 
importance. It begins with the study 
from which it takes its general title, this 
study being a somewhat extended version 
of two lectures given on the Alfred 


. Marshall Foundation in 1949 ; while the 


other three essays—one a “ preliminary 
analysis ” of social class, another on the 
nature of the class conflict, and a third 
on the “Recent History of Profession- 
alism in relation to Social Structure and 
Social Policy” date from the decade 


before the war. Their background, 
therefore, is to some extent coloured by 


the growth and dominance of Fascist and. 


Nazi conceptions, though in the pre- 
liminary analysis (1934) the author is 
expressly dealing with social class in 
England. He is considering in these 
three shorter essays a phase when the 
new “ salariat ” is emerging, and finds its 
development frustrated by the wrangles 
of capital and labour. In the later work, 
printed first, he is writing against the 
background of the welfare state, and is 
discussing the paradox of its steady 
extension in a society in which the 
stratification of social class has persisted. 
The method of this more recent work 
is historical. The writer studies the 
history of “citizenship” in its civil, 
political, and social aspects severally, with 
the achievement of civil rights in the 
eighteenth century (the climax being the 
Reform Bill of 1832), of political rights 
in the nineteenth, and of social rights, 
beginning with the institution of com- 
pulsory education, and spreading out 
with the growth of the socialist state. 


It might be possible to attack the 
problem of class statistically. That great 
book, the “ Social Structure of England 
and Wales,” can be regarded as, in one 
sense, a statistical approach to it. And 
any such approach is, of course, neces- 
sarily both elaborate and also inconclu- 
sive, since many different categories, 
which can be statistically appraised, 
obviously have some importance in 
determining class, while no one of them 
corresponds with any precision to a 
social class division such as is here being 
discussed ; class which is in a sense “a 
force that unites into groups people who 
differ from one another, by overriding 
the differences between them.” 


Throughout the book, this elusive force 
is pursued, with considerable analytical 
skill, and with elaborate documentation 
from the work of other sociologists who 
have discussed the concept. It is always 
difficult to see the wood for the trees of 
contemporary history. It would be, 
however, a matter of great interest to 
work out how far the situation which 
lies at the heart of the treatment of 
citizenship and social class has made out 
of date that which underlies the earlier 
essays. There has never been in this 
country’s history a decade of comparable 
change. 


Political History 


Revolution in Eastern Europe. By 
Doreen Warriner. The Turnstile Press, 
188 pages, 12s, 6d, 


This book has been written in the 
belief that poktics have been allowed 
to obscure the important social and 
economic changes which have been 
taking place in eastern Europe since the 
war. But politics have a way of creep- 
ing in, even-when economic matters are 
the chief topic of interest. As a contri- 
bution to history the political chapters 
in this book are easily the least valuable 
part, not because they are a summary 
but because they are written exclusively 
from one political angle. To take one 
small example—it is rather surprising to 
find Jugoslavia’s help to the Greek 
rebels fighting. against the legal govern- 
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ment of Greece, described  withoy 
qualification as Jugoslavia’s “aid , 
Greece.” 

No reasonable person would deny tha; 
far-reaching measures were essentia! to 
improve the appallingly low living stan- 
dards of so many of the people of eastern 

. Miss Warriner is extremely 
well qualified, both by her expert tech- 
nical knowledge and by her personal 
experience of the countries concerned, to 
describe the goals which the Communist 
planners have set themselves and the 
progress they have so far made. On 
the whole the difficulties and failures are 
not omitted, but she is convinced that 
the planners are proceeding on the right 
lines. Only the Jugoslavs are con- 
demned for making a complete mess of 
their economic planning ; one suspects 
that a few good words would have been 
found for them, too, if they had not 
chosen to defy the Soviet Union. 


Tue Soviet Union’s role in eastern 
Europe is, indeed, described in an un- 
convincing way. Its influence on 
politics and economic planning is mini- 
mised, and, where admitted, is regarded 
as benevolent. But few in Hungary or 
Rumania, except hardened Communists, 
would agree that Soviet control of their 
most important industries is only used 
“to secure essential supplies” and 
“does not constitute exploitation.” Al! 
the evidence suggests that the Soviet 
Union’s chief interest in the economies 
of eastern Europe lies in what it can get 
out of them and not in the people's 
welfare—whatever the Cominform 
Journal may say to the contrary. 


0 


Anthropological 
Enlightenment 


Mirror for Man. By Clyde Kluckhohn. 
Harrap and Company, 228 pages. 12s. 6d, 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy. 5) 
Ragnar Numelin, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
Oxford University Press, 372 pages. 45°. 


A greater contrast in method, manner 
and theme than these two books present 
would be hard to find in contemporary 
anthropology. Professor Kluckhohn 
has written a text-book for “ the intelli- 
gent layman.” It is unmistakably 
written by an American for Americans. 
Hence the latest American fashion in 
anthropology is expounded at length. 
Acctneng to it, the essentials of social 
life in all societies can be traced back to 
the conditions of infant care ; and not 
only the commonplace facts but such 
complicated matters as national charac- 
ter are ee in psycho-analytical 
jargon. Inevitably, also, the book 
includes two stock features of the latest 
American text books, a disquisition on 
present-day American “culture,” and 
a declaration of faith in science, reason, 
democracy and anthropological ¢n- 
lightenment. 

It is remarkable that Professor Kluck- 
hohn almost completely avoids dis- 
cussing the economic and political 
institutions of primitive peoples, but 
does not refrain from categorical 
opinions on the subject of international 
relations with Russia. But then the most 
important work on primitive economic 
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and political organisation has been done 
by European scholars and Professor 
Kluckhohn seems to be unacquainted 
with it. Yet he is obviously a versatile 
and sound scholar. Moreover there is 
charity as well as shrewd understanding 
and freedom from bias in his judgments. 
His discussion of what anthropologists 
mean by such terms as culture is sen- 
sible ; his account of modern archaeology 
is illuminating ; his chapter on race is 
a skilful synopsis of established facts 
and of enlightened opinion ; on language 
he is poor ; and, in spite of reservations, 
he implies exaggerated claims for the 
use of anthropology in public affairs. 


Dr Numelin takes us back to the 
nineteenth century. His book is a com- 
parative study in the heavy, academic 
style of his revered teacher, E. Wester- 
marck. As he is the Finnish Minister 
in Brussels, his theme bears directly on 
his practical interests. He pursues it 
assiduously in all its ramifications. His 
main argument is that diplomacy—* the 
maintenance of official relations between 
tribes and peoples”—is an institution 
as ancient and widespread as human 
society, not an invention of classical 
antiquity as some historians assert. He 
therefore sets out to show that diplomacy 
and international law are found in the 
intertribal relations of primitive peoples, 
if only in rudimentary form, and may, 
in this sense, be said to have their 
beginnings in the earliest state of human 
society. Every conceivable authority is 
quoted and profuse, but uncritical and 
indiscriminate, citations of ethnological 
data are given. The tone is set by the 
preliminary discussion of the nature of 
government in primitive society, which 
concludes with conventional and out- 
moded distinctions between — various 
forms of juridical relations. Inter-tribal 
contacts in war and peace are then dis- 
cussed in the same way. Dr Numelin 
brings to light interesting information 
about the role of envoys and emissaries, 
which he connects with the rules con- 
cerning the treatment of strangers and 
guests and their protection by _ religious 
conventions and etiquette. Many of the 
customs pertaining to diplomatic inter- 
course in modern times are seen to have 
parallels in primitive society. Peace- 
making ceremonies are described, and 
there is a full account of the part played 
by trade in maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions between tribes. Dr Numelin’s 


numerous misprints and occasional 
gratimatical slips must be forgiven since 
the author writes in a language foreign 
to him. Dr Numelin opens up an impor- 
tant subject in comparative politics, a 
subject apparently deemed by Professor 
Kluckhohn to be less germane to 
anthropology than the excretory habits 
of infants. Unfortunately Dr Numelin’s 
method and concepts are out of date and 
his conclusions too general. 


How to Invest 


Principles of Finance and Investment. 
By Lewis G. Whyte, F.F.A. Cambridge 
University Press, Vol, I. 192 pages ; 
Voi. ll. 176 pages. 12s. 6d. each, 


The perfect textbook is a rare work of 
art. The best practitioners often set 
down their knowledge indifferently ; the 
overburdened student spurns grace and 
demands systematised knowledge. Mr 
Whyte’s book may not be perfect of its 
kind, but it is the most comprehensive 
discussion of the theory and practice of 
investment for many years. It 1s intended 
in particular to serve the needs of 
actuarial students and that fact alone 
gives it a particular leaning towards 
institutional investment. More is to be 
found here of the factors that determine 
the course of gilt-edged values than of 
the influences that determine company 
profits and equity prices. In recent years 
the predominant fact for all investors has 
been the control exercised by the authori- 
ties in determining the public value of 
their own credit. The understanding of 
these processes of control is far from 
complete, even by those who follow them 
closely ; someday a modern Bagehot will 
have to write a “Great George Street 
cum Threadneedle Street” to explain 
and rationalise them. In setting down 
his summary, Mr Whyte can claim to 
be one of the first to discuss these diffi- 
cult matters within stiff covers. 


These two volumes could be usefully 
studied by others apart from budding 
actuaries. The author has succeeded in 
the one essential purpose of any text- 
book—to set minds working. He ranges 
over the fields of economic history and 
theory, introduces the student reader to 
the concept of the national income and 
the practice of the investment markets 
and then discusses banking and the rate 
of interest. All this is by way of pre- 
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liminary to a detailed analysis of th. 
main categories of investment as seer 
from the particular point of view of |i. 
assurance offices—a section of the book 
that is excellent. The whole task of se:- 
ting down the historical and theoretica) 
background and then linking this with 
investment practice represents a large 
assignment that is not easy to fulfil in 
well under four hundred pages. Each 
of the questions on which Mr Whyte 
touches could easily take up as much 
space to itself. Thus his “ Principles” 
does not provide—and was not intended 
to provide—a complete answer to i! 
investment problems. It gives a wide- 
sweeping survey of the factors that play 
upon investment values, and provokes 
thought about them. A certain looseness 
of form is inevitable with a structural 
scheme of this kind, and to this must 
be added an occasional looseness of 
writing. But it remains a useful book 
for all, whether future actuaries or not. 
who want to improve their knowledge 
and sharpen their thinking about invest- 
ment matters. 


Thanks for Your Shilling 


Bernard Shaw’s Rhyming Picture 
Guide to Ayot St. Lawrence. Leagrave 
Press, Luton, 31 pages. 18. 


This is George Bernard Shaw’s last 
work—the amiable hobby of an old man 
who wanted to write about the village 
he lived in and to show off his photo- 
graph album. Ayot St. Lawrence is as 
distinguished and remote as any of the 
villages within thirty miles of London, 
and Shaw’s shots of it show off its gentle 
features with true amateur care. Of the 
rhymes, the less said the better. Shaw 
calls them doggerel, and doggere! indeed 
they are. To describe the parish pump 
Shaw thought it proper to become the 
parish poet, and he turned out lines 0! 
a quality so dreadful that they would 
be embarrassing if spoken in rustic 
pageantry on the vicarage lawn. This 
is in fact his last literary jest, for there 
is plenty of evidence that he loved his 
adopted village and joined in its com- 
munity. Warm feeling and buffoonery 
survived in his make-up to the end: 

Now there is nothing more for me to 


tell. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





State of the Debate 


Washington, D.C. 


N 1949 Mr Truman began his annual message to Congress 
with the statement that “ the State of the Union is good ” ; 
last year he was able to say that “the State of the Union 
continues to be good.” This time, however, he had to warn 
the Eighty-second Congress that it faced “as grave a task 
as any Congress in the history of our Republic.” The gulf 
between these two statements is the gulf between the com- 
fortable assumption of the years since 1945 that the Soviet 
Union was prepared to take every step short of war and the 
realisation today that it appears to be willing to risk even 
open war. The economic evidence on which the optimism 
of the President’s last two messages was based is still there. 
But it rated only a passing reference—“I am glad to say 
that our country is in a healthy condition”—in a speech 
which concentrated on the external dangers. 


The evidence of the health, the rude health even, of the 
American economy was produced four days later in the 
Economic Report, but it failed to cheer anyone, least of all 
the President, who sent it to Congress with stern warnings 
of how much of the national output must go into the defence 
effort. In some ways the Economic Report was more 
frightening than reassuring in its implications. It revealed 
that, although current expenditure for defence only repre- 
sents about 7 per cent of total national output, wholesale 
prices rose more than 15 per cent in the last six months 


of the year. The New York Times, in commenting on the 


report, said that the performance of the American economy 
during this period had been “on the scandalous side.” By 
the end of 1951 expenditure for defence will be 18 per cent 
of output and there are any number of guesses as to what 
will have happened to prices and wages by then if the dis- 
agreements between Dr Alan Valentine, the Director of 
Economic Stabilisation, and Mr diSalle, the Price Adminis- 
trator, are not resolved. 


The whole Economic Report, when it dealt with the 
future, was so devoid of hard facts and clear estimates that 
it created almost no interest. Self-satisfaction about the 
dead past—even if it was not, as the New York Times 
thought, misplaced self-satisfaction—was little consolation 
in a message that spoke bleakly of “a defence effort of great 
size for a number of years.” And the Budget when it came 
a few days later was so tentative, in spite of its unprece- 
dented size, that it provoked neither enthusiasm nor apoplexy. 
It was a sign that Representative Martin, the Republican 
leader in the House, was himself tired—and bored by the 
inevitability of 90 per cent of the proposed expenditure— 
that he could find no stronger words for it than “the same 
old tired programme.” 


Such interest as there might have been in the economic 
and fiscal messages, or in those parts of the State of the 


*“*AMERICAN SURVEY "’ is prepared partly in the 

United States, partly in London. Those items which 

are written in the United States carry an indication 

to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
London. 


staff in 


Union message which referred to such matters, or recapitu- 
lated the dangers to the free world and the intentions of 
the masters of the slave world, was drowned by the Presi- 
dent’s intervention in the debate on foreign policy and his 
appeal for unity. A few days before, Senator Taft had begun 
his 10,coo-word speech in the Senate with the complaint 
that “a theory has developed that there shall be no criticism 
of the foreign policy of the Administration, that any such 
criticism is an attack on the unity of the nation,” preferring 
not to remember that the “ criticism” of the last year had 
consisted almost entirely of outrageous personal attacks on 
the Secretary of State and his staff. Mr Truman was able 
to remind the Senator gently that when he asked for unity 
he did not mean unanimity, and that there was such a thing 
as responsible and constructive criticism. 


* 


By comparison with what had gone before, Senator Tait’s 
marathon speech was responsible and constructive, even 
though what it constructed was a crazy quilt of unrelated 
policies. And it had the advantage of bringing on to the 
floor a few days later many of those Senators, from both 
parties, whose opinions on foteign affairs are worth attention. 
Senators Connally, Lodge, Knowland and McFarland made 
prepared speeches and Senators Fulbright, Saltonstall, Morse 
and, of course, Taft joined in the debate. By the time the 
smoke had cleared Mr Taft appeared to have explained that 
what he had meant was exactly what Mr Lodge had said, 
and it was even generally agreed, among the Republicans, 
that, in spite of appearances, Mr Hoover obviously meant 
the same thing, too. 


It was a curious afternoon, in which the Republican 
Senator Lodge showed again those qualities which he used 
to display regularly when Senator Vandenberg was in 
Washington. He took care to make a speech which would 
carry as many of his party as possible, but wasted little ume 
on the irreconcilables. When Senator Wherry, Republican 
of Nebraska, asked whether he felt that, under the North 
Ailantic Treaty, the President could commit foot soldiers 
to be part of an international army, Mr Lodge snapped that 
“of course he can do it. . . . He can order them to g0 
anywhere, ... . The North Atlantic Treaty does not stop 
him.” But he worked patiently on Senator Taft, whose 
weakness is his habit of setting up straw men in order 10 
knock them down. Mr Taft had talked as if there were 
an intention to send a million and a half men to Europe 
and he had disapproved of the idea, but he finally admitted 
that he would not object to committing “some limited 
number of divisions.” 


Senator Lodge pointed out that the Administration was 
at present asking Congress for eighteen divisions in all. “ We 
have seven divisions in Korea,” he said, “ and we are starting 
to build a total of eleven more to be ready by the end of 
this year. That is not a vast army.” In fact, he inferred. 
remembering those troops which must be kept in the United 
States for continental defence and to provide cadres, it repre- 
sented probably a limited number of divisions. ‘“ We doubt- 
less have more dollars per capita than any other nation,” 
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he remarked, “ but obviously we have no more manpower 
per capita. In this respect all nations are alike and all alike 
should share the burden.” He would, he said, commit no 
additional troops to Europe without an ironclad agreement 
that their dispatch meant the automatic commitment of a 
yery much larger number of European troops. This, Senator 
Capehart discovered, was “exactly what former President 
Hoover advocated in his speech some three weeks ago,” a 
discovery which surprised Mr Lodge—and many other 
people—but which he accepted gratefully as proof that “ we 
are close to agreement” and that the Senate need not 
“divide up into globalists on one side and retreatists on 
the other.” 


By the end of the afternoon many felt that the back of 
the opposition had been broken and that the great debate was 
petering out. But during the weekend the enemy rallied and 
Senator Wherry pressed his resolution that 

It is the sense of the Senate that no ground forces of the 

United States should be assigned to duty in the European 

area for the purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty pending 

the formulation of a policy with respect thereto by the 

Congress. 

And when the debate was resumed on Monday the quality 
of the speeches and of the speakers declined sharply. 
Senator Bridges was no better than usual and Senator 
Flanders made perhaps the silliest speech he has given in 
the Senate. Senator Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma, enlivened 
a soporific Tuesday by saying that “some men become 
statesmen, some men become elder statesmen, but some 
merely become elder. I regard Herbert Hoover as a fine 
patriotic American but. .. .” 


Everything now waits on General Eisenhower’s return, not 
because there is any doubt about how the vote will go, but 
because his presence is needed to achieve the greatest 
possible unity. By the time he has got back to Washington 
and has had his say, the Administration and the Congress 
will probably be found in general agreement. Those who 
refuse to agree will be substantially those who have been 
opposed throughout to the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact 
and all such adventures. And the debate which began with 
Mr Hoover’s whimper will have ended with Senator Lodge’s 
bang. At least, that is the present hope of Washington. 


Fifty Billion for Defence 


ALL the free world, as well as the United States, is con- 
cerned with the physical reality behind the astronomical 
figures of the Budget that President Truman presented to 
Congress last Monday. The reality that matters is not fact 
but faith. It is faith that by the end of this year the 
American economy will have carried very far its reconversion 
0 defence work. It is faith that the defence expenditure 
authorised by Congress during the past six months will be 
bearing fruit in a greatly expanded flow of aircraft, tanks, 


buns and all the rest to the armed forces of the United 
States and its allies. 


The Proposed increase in expenditure no doubt reflects 
1 considerable allowance for further rises in prices. Much 
of the money will be needed to pay the enlarged forces and 
for investments that cannot begin to contribute to current 
‘mament output until 1953. But, after all allowance for 

‘se elements in the programme, it is safe to say that the 
Administration will succeed in spending all it plans to do, 
in the absence of general war, only if the deliveries of finished 
‘maments to be paid for have expanded very sharply by 
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the end of 1951. The proposed expenditure on military 
services between July, 1951, and June, 19§2, is double that 
of the current fiscal year, for which the revised estimate is 
now put at $21 billion (compared with $12.3 billion in 
1949-50) ; the budget estimate for 1951-52 is $41.4 billion. 


This is not the whole of the increase in defence expendi- 
ture. Foreign relations and foreign aid are to take $7.5 
billion, against $4.7 billion in the current fiscal year ; the 
President emphasised the changing purpose of American aid 
to foreign countries. The European Recovery Programme 
can now become relatively unimportant. The “ great pre- 
ponderance” of foreign aid in 1952 will be designed 
“ directly for the rapid build-up of mutual defence forces” ; 


more than one-half—that is, over $3.5 billion—will consist 


of shipments of military equipment from the United States 
to allied countries. 


These two main categories do not exhaust the defence 
expenditures. The costs of defence production carried out- 
side the service departments are put at $1,100 million (against 
$200 million in the current year) ; the cost of economic con- 
trols is to rise from $36 million to $276 million. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is to have $1,277 million instead of 
$818 million. There are comparatively minor costs, almost 
entirely fresh, like $330 million for civil defence and $164 
million for new government buildings dispersed, as an air- 
raid precaution, outside the District of Columbia. When 
these things (included amongst “ other expenditures ” in the 
accompanying chart) are added, the total defence spending 
estimated for 1951-52 comes out at $52 billion, compared 
with $26.8 billion this year and only $17.7 billion (even if 
Marshall aid is reckoned as a defence expenditure througheut) 
in 1949-50. 
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Here is the measure of American optimism about the speed 
at which industry can turn government decisions into ready 
weapons. The beginning of the current financial year 
coincided with the beginning of fighting in Korea. All the 
effort since then will have increased actual defence expendi- 
ture by $9 billion in twelve months ; in the following twelve 
months the increase is expected to be a further $25 billion. 
As a proportion of the national income, the equivalent 
increases in Britain would be about £400 million in 1950-51 
and another £1,100 million in 1951-52. 
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At $52 billion defence will take almost three-quarters of 
the total expenditure of $71.6 billion. The proportion has 
risen from 44 per cent in the last financial year to an esti- 
mated §7 per cent currently and 73 per cent in 19§1-§2. 
There is no possibility of finding the extra money for defence 
by cutting other expenditure. The whole of that other 
expenditure is in the present fiscal year $20.4 billion ; it is, 
in other words, only four-fifths of the increase proposed for 
defence in 19§1-§2. 


Spending for purposes other than defence is to be cut 
by $850 million (4 per cent) from the current level and by 
$2,935 million (13 per cent) from that of 1949-50. These 
are net charges, implying much sharper cuts in some depart- 
ments partially offset by increases elsewhere. Mr Truman 
naturally emphasised that “in order that our resources can 
be diverted to meet the demands of national scarcity, strict 
economy in non-defence spending is required,” but in fact the 
main change is the automatic reduction in educational and 
other benefits provided for veterans of the last war. This 
yields in the new estimates an economy of $835 million 
compared with the current year and of $1,716 million com- 
pared with 1949-50. There are, in addition, some savings 
through changes of policy. Many public works projects 
have been curtailed. Stiffer terms for government credit will 
reduce house-building by more than a third, to 850,000 units 
this year. But, in general, the President’s policy for civil 
expenditure is, in British terms, one of “ consolidation,” of 
abstaining from desirable new projects for peaceful times, 
not of retrenchment. 


Something has already been done to limit inflation. The 
Government now expects to spend in the current fiscal year 
some $5 billion more than the original Budget estimate, but 
the tax increases so far passed by Congress have, together 
with the inflation-bred buoyancy of the revenue, raised 
expected receipts by over $7 billion. The current Budget 
deficit is therefore now expected to be about $2.7 billion 
instead of $5.1 billion. Existing taxes are expected to yield 
an additional $10.6 billion in 1951-52 ; they will cover, that 
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is to say, about 40 per cent of the extra spending. Even so, 
if there were no new taxes the deficit would rise to no less 
than $16.5 billion. 


The President left no room for doubt that the tax pro- 
posals he will send to Congress within the next few weeks 
will be designed to bridge the whole of this gap, and perhap; 
a bit more. “ At this time, sound public finance and fisca] 
policy require that we balance the Budget.” The American 
people are to be asked to hand over to their government 
something like a further 6 per cent of their income. Fortu- 
nately, such reserves of taxable capacity do exist in the United 
States, if Congress agrees to tap them. With a balanced 
Budget of $71.6 billion federal taxation will absorb the, by 
British standards, moderate proportion of a quarter of 
national income. (State and local taxes take about another 
5 per cent.) 


In Britain any net increase in government expenditure, 
even if on paper it is fully matched by extra taxation, must 
be almost automatically inflationary because the taxes will 
in one way or another be paid in large part by reducing 
saving from current incomes. The United States, starting 
from a much lower level of taxation, is perhaps still free 
from this dilemma. But a balanced Budget will not prevent 
inflation, even for the Americans. 


With a rapidly expanding defence programme the Govern- 
ment’s call on real resources is not measured by the actual 
spending of $71.6 billion in the financial year. The Presi- 
dent asks for contractual authority to spend in future 
$94.4 billion. And, in the President’s own words, 


bidding for manpower and materials, which pushes prices 
upward, begins as soon as procurement contracts to be paid 
from these authorisations are signed, even though expendi- 
tures may not take place for a year or more. 


Private industry starts investing—in new equipment, in 
materials, in goods in process—long before the government 
pays out, and inflationary pressure would be avoided only 
by a Budget surplus sufficient to offset this investment stage 
of the armament programme. That, plainly, is not Presi- 
dent Truman’s intention. He prefers to suppress some of 
the symptoms of inflation by “positive stabilisation 
measures ”—that is, by price and wage controls and alloca- 
tion systems. It is too early to try to guess how much may 
be lost, in the speed and efficiency of rearmament, by that 
choice—or by how little it may be, politically, the lesser evil. 





BupGET EXPENDITURES 
(Fiscal Years, $ Million) 





Estimates 


Adjustment to daily Treasury statmt. + 330 


TOK ides Aces, i | 40,156 | 47,210 | 71.5% 


Function | Actual 

| 1949-50 "1950-51 | 1951-52 

} : ? 
Military services ......ccccec'eccees | 12,303 | 20,994 | 41,421 

International security and foreign : 
PORAROI co chased stabeascedkneea 4,803 4,726 | 7,461 
Finance, commerce and industry.... 227 368 | 1,524 
CTs siss vdeo hks nhaks doddeeu 263 212 219 
Transportation and communication. . 1,752 1,970 | 1,685 
OOEMEN TORUUTERS i. seve ccec nce ee 1,554 | 2,117) 2,919 
Agriculture and agricultural resources 2,784 | 986 | 1,429 
Housing and community development 261} 409; —102" 
Education and general research..... 114 | 143; 485 
Social security, welfare and health... 2,213 | 2,520; 2,62 
Veterans’ services and benefits. ..... 6,627 5,746) 4,91 
General government ............... ' 2108! 1,252; 1,51 
MAMOODE : s dss Fea gack cic ctoatss 2, | 5817, 5,722| 5.897 

Reserve for contingencies........... : | 





* Excess of receipts over expenditures. 
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World-wide chain 


THE LONDON HEADQUARTERS of The National City Bank 
of New York is specially equipped to meet the needs of the 
businessman with world-wide interests, for it is a vital link in 
a global chain. 

The Bank has over fifty offices in major centres, plus hundreds 
of banking correspondents located in every commercially 
important city in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY 






In London, clients command the services of a staff trained and 
experienced not only in British banking but also in the conduct 
of international business. 

Businessmen who are now engaged in the important two- 
way trade between this country and the dollar world can rely 
on the comprehensive facilities of the Bank’s headquarters in 
New York and of selected banking correspondents through- 
out the U.S.A. 

Today, about 4,500 of The National City Bank’s 11,000 
employees are stationed overseas. Every 3 seconds, they serve a 
client — handling his financial problems with the understand- 
ing and skill born of over a hundred years of banking experience. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


(incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A.) 
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Statement of Condition, as at close of business December 31, 1950. 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . : ; , ; ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ $818, 188,456.59 
U.S. Government Securities ‘ ‘ é “ ‘ > ‘ . " ‘ ‘ 1,030,956,548.75 
U.S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages ; ° ‘ ‘ . . ° ° 66,264,350.12 
State and Municipal Bonds ‘ , ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . ; 43,640,415.56 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank : ‘ ; . ‘ : ‘ . 3 3,595,050.00 
Other Securities 4 ; ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ fs : 21,720,592.89 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances . ° . . . . . 743,860,413.92 
Mortgages i ‘ : ‘ . ; ° ° . ° ° ° ° 14,151,669.735 
Banking Houses ; : > . . . . ‘ ° ° ‘ . 14,514, 364.57 
Other Real Estate Equitie , ° ‘ ° ; : ; . ° . ‘ 260,994.84 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . ° ° ° ° ° . ° . 9,247 ,636.18 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . ‘ . . - . . ‘ ‘ 6,138,789.90 
$2,772,539,261.05 
LIABILITIES Ke 
Capital . P ‘ i ‘ . “t . ‘ ; ° - $50,390,000.00 
Surplus : ‘ ; é . ; ‘ ‘ . ; Sr aan 
at ete ee ‘ ° ° ‘ 1,900, . 

Undivided Profits . r : e 4 $149,770,865.51 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . ‘ ‘ . ‘ : 12,856,488.25 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1951 ‘I ° i ‘ ° . ‘i es 
Outstanding Acceptances . : . ; - , ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ eee 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . . . . 3,162,738. : 
Cash Held as Collateral or In Escrow. ; ; ; : ; ‘ ; ; 12,836,541.7 
Deposits ; : : ; ee eS cn po. eae a ee eee 


eS 


$2,772,539,261.05 


* An addition of $4,000,000 was made to Reserve for Bad Debts for 1950, of which $2,140,000 was transferred frora Undivided Profits. I he 
total Reserve for Bad Debts was $19,799,265.48 at the year end; neither the addition to the Reserve nor the total amount thereof has any 
relationship to current or anticipated losses. __ 7 } 5 
United States Government and Other Securities carried af $100,506,541.06 are pledged to secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


President : HENRY C. VON ELM 


Principal Office - 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


European Representative Office : 1 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Far Eastern Representative Office : Naka 7 Building, 5-Chome, Marunouchi, TOKYO. 
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American Notes 
Basis for Mobilisation 


The plan for universal military service which the 
Defence Department has outlined to Congress reflects 
General Marshall’s conviction that the nation must prepare 
for a long period of tension and that it is better to make 
haste slowly than to plunge into emergency measures which 
the country would not tolerate for long in the absence of a 
full-scale war. It is one of the ironies of the situation that 
most of the proponents of an army of 6,000,000 men have 
been civilians, and that it is the generals who are not resigned 
to war, and have insisted that the aim, instead, must be a 
workable system of partial mobilisation which can be 
expanded rapidly if necessary. 

The combination of universal service and universal 
military training which Congress is to be asked to approve, 
and which goes by the ungainly abbreviation of UMST, 
is a permanent measure designed to find the manpower 
needed to maintain 3,500,000 men in the forces, and assure 
a steady flow of trained men into the reserves. All 18-year- 
olds would undergo a 4 to 6-month period of basic training, 
and most of them would then serve up to 23 months with 
the forces, after which they would be required to join the 
reserves. The alternative, if the present Selective Service 
system js continued, is to start calling up married men, which 
is costly in terms of allowances as well as in disruption of 
tamily life, or to recall former servicemen, a step many people 
consider unfair. At 18, moreover, there would be the least 
interruption to education, and the least loss of skills to 
industry. 

The scheme also provides for continuing at least a trickle 
through the educational pipeline by proposing the defer- 
ment of 75,000 college students a year for the next three 
years, in order to maintain the supply of scientists, engineers, 
and doctors. These men would take their training at 18, but 
the service requirement would be postponed until after 
graduation. The colleges would also benefit from an 
expansion of military scholarships, though the two pro- 
visions combined will hardly compensate them for the loss 
of the 400,000 men who normally enter each year. 


In the field of arms production, it is also noticeable that 
President Truman called, not for the production of 50,000 
aircraft a year, as President Rooseyelt did on an_ historic 
occasion in 1940, but for the capacity to turn out that 
number. The aim of the Administration is to raise pro- 
duction from its present 250 a month to 2,000 a month 
by mid-1952 ; by the end of that year the number of Air 
Force groups should be nearing the latest goal of 95 to 100, 
and in the event of an emergency it is believed production 
could be very quickly doubled by opening stand-by assembly 
lines and working shifts all around the clock. 


For the Navy, however, tomorrow’s ships must be ordered 
today. The House of Representatives has authorised a 
$2. billion programme to provide 173 new ships and 
the modernisation of nearly 300 more. Among the first 
group, to the Navy’s profound satisfaction, is a 60,000-ton 
super-carrier, only slightly smaller than the USS United 
States, scuttled nearly two years ago by Mr Johnson, then 
Secretary of Defence, in the name of economy and the Air 
Force. Then, a carrier capable of launching today’s larger 
aircraft would have cost $189 million; now it will take 
$235 million, a measure of military inflation. 


* * : x 


Stabilisation Round the Corner 


- The economic stabilisers seem at last to be on the point 
of, turning the corner round which lurk general mandatory 
controls on prices and wages. For weeks it has been recog- 
nised that the corner would have to be turned sooner or 
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later, but Mr Valentine, the head of the Economic Stabjjjg;. 
tion Agency, has been trying to put off the evil day unyi 
his office is sufficiently well organised to face what i 
lying in wait for it. Experienced businessmen are apparent|y 
becoming more reconciled to joining ESA and its varioy: 
divisions are at last being built up; but Mr Valentine «jj 
has only 450 employees, about one per cent of the numbe; 
found necessary for the similar work in the last war, ap 
there is certainly some justification for his delaying tactics, 


On the other hand, the certainty that price controls ar 
bound to come, and the uncertainty as to how and when 
and where (an uncertainty that has been increased by cop- 
flicting statements from all those concerned), has had much 
to do with the comparative failure of the voluntary price 
freeze which ESA introduced a month ago. It hoped to 
gain enough time by this means to develop a system under 
which price controls could be imposed selectively instead of 
all at once. It has been working out price agreements with 
individual industries, starting with the basic metals, and with 
the automobile industry, the guinea pig on which a man- 
datory price freeze has already been tried. But Mr Valentine 
has already called his Price Administrator, Mr DiSalle, to 
heel for advocating a general mandatory price freeze for thirty 
days. From the latest reports it appears that this is never- 
theless coming within the week. 


It is the rise in food prices, mounting steadily in recent 
weeks, that has pushed the stabilisers round the corner, but 
most of these must rise much higher before they can be 
effectively controlled. Congress, now clamouring to know 
why the cost of living is still going up, took care when it 
passed the Defence Production Act to protect the farmers 
from price control. And when President Truman suggested 
recently that the Act would have to be amended in this 
respect, the farm leaders in Congress made it quite clear that 
they had no intention of indulging his flight of fancy. But 
labour leaders, called to Washington last week to discuss the 
wage stabilisation that must by law accompany mandatory 
price controls, made it equally clear that they would not 
accept wage restrictions unless the rise in the cost of living 
was firmly checked. They made other conditions too, of 
which the most important was that responsibility for wages 
should be given to an independent agency, which they 
thought should also be responsible for handling labour 
disputes, as was the War Labor Board in the last war. 


d 


* * x 


The Constitutional Issue 


The old “twilight zone” between Presidential and 
Congressional authority has been lighted up, fitfully, by 
Senator Taft’s decision to argue that Mr Truman had no 
authority to send American troops into Korea, and similarly 
has no constitutional right, without Congressional assent, 10 
reinforce the European democracies. Resolutions to this 
effect are now before both Houses. The root of the debate 
is that, though the Constitution empowers Congress, 204 
Congress alone, to declare war, it makes the President Con- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. The only reins leit 
in Congressional hands are the purse-strings and the threst 
of impeachment, and neither of these is likely to be employed 
in a war-like situation. 


On the purely constitutional issue, there js no doubt thal 
the bulk of judicial opinion is against Senator Taft ; his ow? 
father, the Republican President, has been made to bea! 
witness against him, on the inability of Congress to interfere 
with the President’s movement of troops. What the Con- 
gressional critics can argue with more success is that the 
President was under no obligation to send troops to Korea: 
the legal—apart from the moral—obligation does not ari 
until the signing of the special military agreement with the 
United Nations. Nor, of course, did the ratification of the 
North Atlantic Pact involve any specific obligation 0 send 
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troops or arms in advance of an attack ; the methods of 
developing collective defence were left to the judgment of 
the signatories. 

Not all those who would like Congress to vote on the 
sending of troops—as It voted on the sending of arms—are 
rrving to scuttle the North Atlantic Pact. Senator Douglas, 
who is miles apart from Senator Wherry on other issues, 
believes it would cement national unity to secure a favour- 
able vote from Congress. And there is no doubt that, if 
General Eisenhower returns convinced of Europe’s deter- 
mination to defend itself, such a vote could be secured. 


There is no certainty, however, that President Truman 
will take this apparently attractive course. He has promised 
19 consult Congress—even to talk to Senator Taft, though, 
as he pointed out, this would be more easily and regularly 
accomplished if the Senator had been willing to accept the 
responsibilities of a seat on the Foreign Relations Committee. 
But to permit Congress to assert a veto over military. policy 
would be dangerous ; it might delay action in a future 
emergency and, as Senator Lodge has indicated, Congress 
is no place to debate or discuss military strategy. There is 
the additional danger that if the Wherry resolution came to 
a vote—which does not appear likely—the overwhelming 
approval of Congress might be frustrated, for a time at least, 
by isolationist filibustering. For Senators retain the right 
of unlimited debate. 


But if Mr Truman is determined, and right, to stand upon 
his Presidential prerogative, the intense anxiety of the country 
over the commitment of American troops in substantial 
numbers, and the desirability of bridging any constitutional 
gap, also imposes On him an obligation to do more than 
be has done to convince the public that the course the 
Administration is pursuing is the right one. It is possible 
that Senator Connally may bring forward a resolution similar 
to that proposed by Senator Douglas which would not be 
binding on the President, but would range the Senate behind 
him on such a fundamental departure from past American 
loreign policy. 

x * x 


Steel Steps Out 


At last the steel industry is stepping out smartly enough 
to satisty even the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers ; in their annual review they admit that plans have 
already been made to bring capacity up to 120 million ingot 
tons a year in the next three or four years. This is the 
capacity the Council thinks necessary, in view of the sustained 
defence programme at present contemplated, if steel 
shortages are neither to check economic expansion nor 
(equire an indefinite continuation of controls on civilian 
consumption. The steel industry has surprised even itself 
by the strides it has made lately: when its New Year’s 
inventory of annual capacity was taken, it added up to 
104,229,650 tons, about 1,000,000 tons more than had been 
‘xpected, an increase of 4,800,000 tons in the year and of 
22,600,000 since 1940. After the Korean outbreak, the 
industry doubled its planned expansion for 1951 and 19§2 ; 


by the end of that time total annual capacity is expected 
(0 reach 115,000,000 tons. 


Much of this expansion takes the form of additions to 
“xisting facilities, but the industry is stepping out in new 
directions as well, to the North Atlantic seaboard in par- 
‘cular. Steel-makers are moving there to be nearer the iron 
ore which may become so short in the next few years that 

new steel mills may not be able to work to capacity. 
For the much threatened exhaustion of the Minnesota iron 
lunes may have materialised before new mines in Labrador, 
Venezuela and elsewhere are fully developed. When they 
ute, however, the leading steel corporations will be ready 


= Waiting to receive their raw material by cheap ocean 
sport. 


The US Steel Corporation is building a huge integrated 
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plant, with an annual capacity of 1,800,000 tons, to be 
finished by the end of 1952. It is on the Delaware River 
just above Philadelphia, and the National Steel Corpora- 
tion is also building a new mill lower down on the other 
side of the same river. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
already has a plant near Baltimore in Maryland. And in 
addition the defence programme seems to be going to give 
New England the steel plant on which it has long pinned 
its hopes of checking its industrial decay. 


There ‘is another reason why steel is going to the sea: as 
a result of the Supreme Court’s decision on basing point 
prices, steel consumers, for the present at least, have to pay 
the full freight-charges from the mill. Steel firms that move 
into the rich industrial area on the coast thus have an 
advantage nowadays over competitors who remain in 
Pittsburgh or centres further west. 

The fact that the government is encouraging the steel 
industry to expand has been taken as an indication that war 
is not anticipated this year ; if it were, the steel that is going 
into the new industrial plants would be more useful in 
guns and tanks. The present rearmament programme is not 
expected to need much more than ro per cent of steel output, 
while in 1944 war production was taking 40 per cent. This 
should not mean any severe hardship for civilians, but they 
will nevertheless have to do without some steel today, if 
they are to have steel (and other things) tomorrow. 

. . * 


In Self-defence 


The chief reason for speeding the civil defence Act 
through the short session of Congress was to stimulate the 
44 state legislatures which meet this month to pass the laws 
and appropriate the money needed for their own defence. 
Many of them will not meet again for two years. A sum of 
over $1.6 billion in federal money was authorised—though 
it has not yet been appropriated—for the states if they would 
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find about $1.4 billion of their own. Most of the states will 
give priority to preparations against an atomic attack ; this 
is true even in Connecticut where the incoming Republican 
Governor/inherits a $45 million yearly deficit from his pre- 
decessor. But a careful reading of the civil defence Act has 
somewhat blunted enthusiasm for the federal lead the states 
have been demanding. 


New York State, for example, is entitled to draw up to 
$249 million, in recognition of the fact that it contains 22 
per cent of the people living in primary target areas through- 
out the country. But, as Mr Dewey indignantly points out, 
to obtain it the state must find an equal sum—one only a 
little less than the annual cost of its government. To make 
matters worse, a Democratic Congress, to prevent “ boon- 
doggling,” insisted that none of this money—with certain 
exceptions—was to go to finance double-purpose, self- 
liquidating shelters. States such as New York, which hoped 
to finance a new underground railway and underground 
parking lots through federal grants, in part, at least, must 
rely, instead, on §0-year loans from the $250 million revolv- 
ing fund set up for this purpose in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The $104 million scheme for shelters 
in the existing and proposed underground systems would be 
entitled to recover only about 1 per cent of the cost from 
Washington, according to Mr Dewey, and his indignation is 
echoed across the river in New Jersey. Mr Dewey does not 
even believe that single-purpose shelters would be of much 
value ; gaps in the radar screen may prevent the giving of 
warning in time to make use of them. 


These complaints from the Republican Governor of the 
wealthiest state in the union—and one who has managed its 
affairs so efficiently as to produce a slight surplus this year— 
cannot go entirely unheeded in Washington. They certainly 
are not rooted in any underestimate of the seriousness of 
the situation. Not to be outdone by the White House, Mr 
Dewey has issued his own emergency proclamation: he has 
asked for the revival of the wartime bipartisan Ciate Council, 
which in an emergency would have drastic powers to con- 
script manpower and private property without waiting for 
the recall of the legislature. 


Shorter Notes 


With the cancellation of the trade agreement with Mexico 
on January 1st, tariffs on lead are doubled, to 14 cents a 
pound on ore and 2} cents on metal, and those on oil imports 
go back to the rate established under the Venezuelan agree- 
ment in 1939. This allows an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of domestic oil production to come in at the half-rate of 
104 cents a barrel ; the rest must pay 21 cents. Venezuela 
has been allotted 60 per cent of the amount permitted at 
the low rate and the Netherlands 19 per cent. 
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Six months ago the New York State Legislature permitted 
those responsible for trust funds to invest 35 per cent of the 
money in so-called “ non-legal” securities, such as commoy 
and preferred stocks. The — of the various banks and 
trustees handling these funds varies, and in New York City 
so far only about half of the permitted amount has bee, 
transferred. It is estimated that there are about 20,000 trys: 
with a value of around $4 billion in New York City, py; 
for various reasons only about $160 million of this is actually 
available for investment under the new legislation. 


* 


The Munitions Board is to stockpile wool as soon as the 
Quartermaster’s Corps has completed its current purchas 
of $100 million worth for a war reserve. Another new item 
on the stockpile list is guayule seed: the plant is a possible 
rubber substitute which is once more to be grown fo 
experimental purposes. 


* 


As part of its good neighbourly attempt to eradicate foot 
and mouth disease in Mexico, the US government has been 
purchasing Mexican tinned meat, but has not sold it in the 
United States because Mexican standards have not been con- 
sidered sufficiently high for American consumers. Now, 
however, the Secretary for Agriculture is relaxing this ban 
and permitting the taxpayers to enjoy the meat they have 
long been paying for. 


* 


A week after New York’s private bus lines celebrated the 
New Year by putting their fares up to the 10 cents already 
charged on the municipal service, the fee for local calls on 
public telephones all over the state also went up to a dime 
(about 84d.). 


* 


In the nine months since the Census was taken, there has 
been a net increase of 2,233,000 in the population of the 
continental United States, which now totals 152,340,000. 


* 


All restrictions have been removed on the amounts 0 
maize and wheat that can be planted this year, although too 
late to affect the winter wheat crop, about 70 per cent of the 
total, which is already in the ground. Reserve stocks have 
been depleted in recent months more rapidly than expected, 
Jargely because of the big demand for livestock feed, and 
the Department of Agriculture is determined to run no tisk 
of short supplies in the present emergency. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Rousset Case 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


HE libel suit between M. David Rousset, ex-deportee and 

present campaigner for human freedom, and the Com- 
munist review Les Lettres Frangaises has ended after sixteen 
virulent sessions. M. Rousset receives 100,000 francs damages 
from MM. Morgan and Daix, who must insert the court’s 
judgment in ten publications including their own and also 
pay fines amounting to 30,000 francs for irregular behaviour 
during the hearings. The defendants will appeal. 


While it lacked the boisterous sensationalism of the Krav- 
chenko trial of March, 1940, the Rousset case has made a 
definite impression on French opinion, weary as that is of all 
totalitarian horrors. In France, indeed, the problem for 
democrats is not so much how to persuade people of the 
existence of Soviet labour camps—a nation which has first 
hand experience of one totalitarian system naturally expects 
similar practices in another—but to renew their vital re- 
actions against bestialities which they would sooner forget. 
Thus at a given moment it is always doubtful whether 
publicity about the Soviet danger will “take.” The Rousset 
case, which was accompanied by a large newspaper campaign 
of Right and Left featuring many articles by witnesses at 
the trial, seems to have served the democratic cause well. A 
touch of the agreeably fantastic was added by El Campesino, 
the ex-Spanish Republican general whose innumerable adven- 
tures have been inspired by Venus as well as Mars. 


Republican Idealism 


David Rousset, the jovial bon enfant type of militant 
which disappeared from western Communism the day that 
the Soviet-Nazi pact was signed, is as abhorrent to the 
Kremlinists as Bertrand Russell or Ernest Bevin. Inmate of 
Matthausen and author of the famous Univers Concentra- 
tionnaire, Rousset manifestly knew what he was talking 
about. His personality and record have set a fatal stumbling 
block before the Communists who experienced no similar 
difficulties with Kravchenko. As commentaries in Franc- 
Tireur and Le Populaire have shown, Rousset has symbolised 
France’s republican idealism, with its disappointed hopes 


and nostalgic reminiscence of Popular Front and 
Resistance. 


At first sight the Communist handling of the Rousset 
affair seems mysteriously crude. Why, in the first place, 
Was it necessary to insult Rousset when public abuse clearly 
tisked a court action ? Libel cases with their judicial frame- 
work and detailed scrutinies are quite unsuited to Com- 
munism’s propagandist objective, which is to diffuse feeling 
‘ather than conquer in debate. Why, moreover, did MM. 
Morgan and Daix, when brought to court, have to renew 
their personal attack on Rousset by calling him a counter- 
ieiter (faussaire)? It would surely have been so much more 
‘fective politely to represent him as a misguided unfortunate. 
As it was, the world at large has observed once more that 
the Stalinists are obliged irrationally but systematically to 
vlify anybody and everybody who levels any criticism what- 
“ever at the Soviet Union. The reason for this methodical 
_— abuse is probably an internal one. It is, perhaps, 
"e sole means which western Communist parties now have 


of preserving their cohesion and their very identity. In 
France, for instance, only an extreme imposed ortho- 
doxy could, at this juncture in Soviet foreign policy, prevent 
larg: desertions by the thinking sections of the French Com- 
munist Party. Only a rigorous division of blacks from 
whites could prevent a disastrous deviation of the inner 
rings (although not the hard core of moscoutaires) to an 
anti-Soviet (Titoist) or at least relatively independent and 
critical position. In this respect a man like Rousset must be 
a serious menace not only to the allegiance of the Communist 
masses but also—and far graver—to the loyalty of the 
initiates and semi-initiates. Therefore no challenge must be 
allowed to pass without riposte. The systematic vilification 
of the blacks is psychologically a way in which the Party 
maintains the cameraderie of its members, just as, consciously 
or unconsciously, the Soviet leaders themselves project all evil 
designs upon foreign capitalists. In a capitalist country this 
cameraderie of the besieged band of faithful is clearly of 
special importance. 


Difficulties of Recantation 


It is, moreover, naturally reinforced by the social 
ostracism which Communists inevitably suffer when 
they become real militants. For even if he be grievously 
assailed by doubt, it is no easy matter for the Communist to 
return to the circles which he once so contemptuously aban- 
doned. In England the Communist “quitter” may be 
joyously welcomed back as a prodigal son with a “ there! 
there! you’ve been through a bad time.” Not so at all in 
France where in Communism’s heyday ordinary folk felt 
the cold breath of Communist disapproval on their necks 
and whole regions were virtually ruled by Communists. 
From 1944 to 1946 to be outspokenly anti-Communist was 
to be something of a courageous non-conformist ; and in 
certain places might easily provoke terroristic reprisals. In 
the intelligentsia, moreover, to become an ex-Communist 
involves tortures of intellectual humiliation, and where, as 
in the case of Louis Aragon, a whole reputation is puffed 
to the high heavens by the wind of organised flattery, recanta- 
tion would amount virtually to self-extinction. Even Pro- 
fessor Joliot Curie might now feel a little lonely in the 
silence of his laboratory. 


Maitres Nordmann and Vienney, Kremlinist advocates of 
Kremlinist clients, were consequently forced to batter blindly 
at all and sundry. They questioned the competence of the 
tribunal, the regularity of the proceedings, the presence of 
journalists, the good faith of the witnesses ; they introduced 
wholly irrelevant topics such as camps in Madagascar, Greece 
and Spain; above all they sought to discredit M. Rousset 
himself by calling him “ prima donna” and “ would-be film 
star.” With a neurotic impertinence peculiar to Com- 
munist propaganda before non-Communist audiences Maitre 
Nordmann charged the tribunal with distorting French 
justice for the purpose of “framing” the Soviet Union. 
There is no doubt at all that the Rousset-Lettres Frangaises 
suit. has done severe damage to the French Communist 
Party. 
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Is Chinese Communism 
‘< different ’’ ? 


It is not long ago that it was customary for western liberals, 
sympathetic to the cause of much-needed social reforms in 
China, to claim that Chinese Communism was somehow 
“ different” from Russian Communism aad even to write 
the word in inverted commas when used in a Chinese context. 
The Chinese “ Communists,” it was commonly said, were 
merely practical agrarian reformers, whose Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine was quite superficial. The Anglo-Saxon mind has 
indeed been so long under the sway of empiricist and liberal 
thought that it now finds great difficulty in appreciating 
the force of ideological fanaticism or in believing that policy 
in great affairs really may be determined by a body of abstract 
doctrine. Nowhere has this attitude been more natural than 
in the Ear East, for the Chinese over the last three genera- 
tions have impressed foreign observers as a people exception- 
ally pragmatic and opportunist in outlook, with a minimum 
of fixed and definite beliefs. 


However, these supposedly typical Chinese characteristics 
were precisely the qualities of the China which has been 
overcome by the Communists, and the latter have been 
victorious, not simply because they have been clever 
politicians with an attractive programme, but above all 
because they have been possessed by an intense energy 
derived from unquestioning dogmatic conviction. This 
dedicated zeal, which, by its contrast with the apathy and 
corruption of their predecessors, has won them the respect 
of so many observers far removed from the Communist faith, 
is just what also makes them a danger to the peace of the 
world and renders vain the idea that the new rulers of 
China are men ready to be seduced from their spiritual 
allegiance by a little diplomatic flattery or bourgeois blan- 
dishment. 


The notion that the Chinese Communists are not good 
Marxist-Leninists arose partly from their apparent practice 
and partly from expositions of their creed which seemed to 
minds untrained in this field of theory to be divergent from 
the orthodoxy of Moscow. Visitors to Yenan in the period 
of Communist provincial seclusion found its rustic simplicity 
something quite unlike Russia, and even after the Com- 
munists had captured Peking, Shanghai and other large 
cities, the initial changes brought about in social and 
economic life were so much smaller than had been expected 
that they were taken as evidence of a moderation altogether 
alien to the spirit of Bolshevism. That this behaviour corre- 
sponded to a distinct political theory appeared to be con- 
firmed by the proclaimed principle of the “union of the 
four classes” [proletariat, peasants, petty bourgeoisie and 
national bourgeoisie] under the leadership of the Communist 
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party—a conception which sounded less sinister in capitalis, 
ears than the old formula of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 


This Chinese variant on Communist theory, however, js 
really a legitimate development of Leninism, and is by no 
means incompatible with the faith as held in the Sovie 
Union. The Chinese Communists admit that their revoly- 
tion is, in the words of Liu Shao-chi, “ generally speaking, 


- still a new-democratic revolution against imperialism and 


feudalism and not a revolution of a socialist nature,” byt 
claim that “this difference does not in the least minimise 
its world-historical significance ” because the Chinese revoly- 
tion is a part of the world revolution, the base for which i 
has greatly “strengthened and expanded.” Or, as Chen 
Po-ta has explained the matter: 


The Chinese Communist party was modelled on the 
bolshevism of Lenin and Stalin, untainted by traditions of 
social democracy. , . . The Chinese Communist party upheld 
the principle of the peasants’ war led by the working class. 
[Mao Tse-tung] campaigned against the vagabondism of the 
old type of peasants’ war. . . . The most fundamental point 
was the leadership of the proletariat, that is, the leadership 
of the Chinese Communist party or of bolshevism. 


Flexible Tactics 


The “fundamental point ” is indeed the supremacy of the 
Communist party, which determines the character of the 
regime, even though the larger part of the national economy 
remains for the time being in private hands. In the original 
Marxist theory the objective was socialism and the forces for 
bringing it about were exclusively those of the proletariat. 
But once Lenin had put into the foreground of the theory 
the idea of a highly disciplined party of “ professional revolu- 
tionaries,” which, because of its social objective, could be 
regarded as representing the proletariat (even though hardly 
any of the important leaders, either in Russia or in China, 
have been proletarian by origin), then the way Was open for 
an extreme flexibility of tactics in exploiting all possible 
forces of discontent for the overthrow of the established 
order. Lenin exploited the land-hunger of the Russian 
peasantry as a revolutionary force, though the transformation 
of millions of tenants into peasant proprietors was formally 
contrary to the socialist objective, and the whole idea of an 
alliance with the peasants was then condemned by old- 
fashioned Marxists. Mao Tse-tung has gone even further 
than Lenin in the tactical use of class alliances ; he has found 
room for the petty bourgeoisie and national bourgeoisie (i.¢., 
Chinese capitalists without links with the Kuomintang or 
foreign capital) against the triple-headed enemy consisting of 
feudalism, bureaucratic capitalism and imperialism (i.c., land- 
lords, business enterprises run by Kuomintang politicians and 
all foreign capitalist concerns). 


Both in the Russian and Chinese examples what is 
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important from a Marxist-Leninist point of view is that the 
Communist party gains power by exploiting the short-term 
desires and grievances of various discontented classes, even 
though these have nothing in common with its own ultimate 
aims. When it has established its own absolute power, it 
can dispense with such alliances and proceed towards its goal 
at whatever pace appears expedient in the circumstances. In 
Russia the peasants to whom Lenin gave the land in private 
ownership were expropriated a decade later ; a similar fate is 
intended in the future for the peasants and middle-classes 
who have supported, or failed to resist, the Communists in 
China. Since in Marxist doctrine the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution must intervene between feudalism and the socialist 
revolution, it is recognised that the Communist party in a 
feudal country must first carry out the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution before advancing to socialism, but when a Com- 
munist party performs this function, it cannot, of course, 
permit other political parties to compete with it, and there- 
fore the form of state called “ people’s democracy ” o1 “ new 
democracy” is adopted. If the Communist party is in power 
and orders the state so that it cannot be removed by peaceful 
means, then, as long as it is kept ideologically pure, it can 
make all sorts of temporary concessions to peasants or 
capitalists without incurring blame. Moreover, unlike 
internal policy, foreign policy is not affected by any need for 
going slow owing to the backwardness of a country’s economy 
or the absence of the technical conditions for socialism ; the 
principle of the solidarity of the “democratic camp” (i.c., 
the Communist states) against the “imperialist camp” 
.e., Europe and America) operates from the beginning. 
Thus the policy of the new regime in China was very fairly 
defined in a broadcast from Peking a year ago as 
the political line of internally carrying out the people’s 
democratic dictatorship under the leadership of the working 
class and internationally uniting with the Soviet Union and 
the revolutionary peoples of the world. 


Education in Communist 


Poland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


With the new academic year the Communist regime in 
Poland began a determined drive to mould the universities 
to its will. As “ seats of learning” in the liberal arts their 
end is in sight. They are to become at one and the same 
ume forcing houses for the “ new economic cadres ” required 
by the Six-Year Plan and the fountain source of Marxist- 
Leninist precept. 

_ The Bierut Government, occupied with things of more 
immediate importance, has only recently caught up with the 
universities which had been left to some extent to their un- 
Marxist devices. In August last, Mieczyslaw Hoffman, 
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Secretary of the Warsaw Communist party, foretold radical 
changes. He called attention to the alarming situation—in 
view of the demands of the Six-Year Plan for qualified experts 
——that only some 30 per cent of the university students were 
able to pass their examinations and graduate. (This was no 
doubt due to the forced admittance of large numbers of 
proletarian students regardless of their intellectual capacity.) 
He also emphasised the small numbers enrolling in Com- 
munist organisations. Of 30,000 students in the University 
and other colleges of Warsaw only 6.5 per cent were party 
members ; of professors 16.6 per cent and of assistant 
professors 8.5 per cent were party members. Attributing 
the cause to the “ weakness of the ideological offence,” he 
demanded that the Communist party “ create an atmosphere 
in which students are forced to study systematically.” 


“Schools of Class Struggle ” 


How this is now being put into effect was described in 
a recent speech by the Minister for Higher Education, Adam 
Rapacki, who spent some time in Moscow last summer. The 
Soviet system of training youth was, he said, to be the 
pattern for the new Poland, and by following it 146,000 
additional college graduates were to be furnished for the Six- 
Year Plan. (Present Polish university student membership 
is about 100,000.) “The universities must become the 
schools of the class struggle,” the Minister declared. The 
percentage of peasant and worker students would be raised 
in the present academic year to 70 compared with 55 per cent 
in 1949-50. The older and less ideologically adaptable 
professors are to be eliminated to make way for younger 
teachers imbued with the new socialist ideals. It is this 
atmosphere, according to Mr Rapacki, which will produce 
the required 54,000 engineers, 8,000 agricultural experts, 
20,000 graduates in economics and 20,000 teachers as laid 
down in the Six-Year Plan. 


An entrance test on “ political knowledge” has already 
been instituted in the universities. The study of Marxism- 
Leninism and the history of the Bolshevik party has been 
made compulsory in such faculties as social science, 
economics and law; so has the study of the Russian 
language. Chairs in Marxism-Leninism have been established 
in Warsaw and other universities. A special group of Marxist 
professors of history led by Professor Natalia Gasiotowski 
of Lodz University and Professor Arnold of Warsaw Univer- 
sity have been given the task of revising the teaching of 
history in Polish universities and schools in the light of the 
class struggle. 


To enforce the “discipline of study ” students are now 
being organised into “watch groups” supervised by a 
“starosta” or monitor, responsible for their punctual 
attendance at lectures, particularly at political talks. He 
must report regularly to the dean as to the progress or the 
reverse of students under his care. Each group is further 
supervised by a professor or “ guardian.” 
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The Communist party has recently set up in Warsaw under 
the directorship of Adam Schaff, an “Institute for the 
training of Scientific Cadres.” In a recent article in the 
Trybuna Ludu, Dr Schaff announced that the Institute was 
a counterpart of the Academy of Social Science of the 
Bolshevik Party. Its function will be to turn out indoctrinated 
teaching personnel for all Polish universities and technical 
higher institutions. He admitted that so far these had been 
woefully lacking. 

In Polish grammar schools today, and to some extent in 
elementary schools, the lives of Lenin and Stalin are a part 
of regular study together with extracts from the works of 
Karl Marx with Lenin’s interpretations. Historical subjects 
such as the French revolution and British rule in India are 
taught as presented by Marx. From the seventh form in high 
schools, modern history teaching includes lessons on political 
parties, social legislation, co-operatives, and what is called 
“fascist aggression since 1939.” Marxist theories on the 
class struggle in the Communist Manifesto together with 
Lenin’s interpretations have also to be studied in the higher 
classes, also the works of the Soviet scientists, Michurin and 
Lysenko. Polish-Russian history from the early wars of 
Stefan Batory with the Moscovites down to the partitions is 
taught from the point of view of Marxist dialectics. 


Again, the ideological education of youth is one of the 
chief functions of the youth newspaper started last May under 
the auspices of the state-controlled Polish Youth Association 
with a membership of 1,200,000 boys and girls who also 
undergo training in military and various forms of national 
service in order to “ be ready to defend the peace and fight 
the imperialists.” 


Under Minister Rapacki Polish youth is travelling swiftly 
along the Marxist road. Four years ago his predecessor in 
office, Czeslaw Mycech, was still able to declare: “ Poland 
has decided to end the centuries-old quarrel with the 
brotherly nation of the Soviet Union and to sign an alliance, 
but we have also two other great nations as our allies, Great 
Britain and the United States.” 


Signor De Gasperi’s Hard 
Task 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


Sicnog Dre Gasperi and his colleagues have now had to 
turn their hands publicly to the unwelcome task of devising 
a policy of military preparedness. Government spokesmen 
have assured the nation that none of the high aims of civil 
policy are being renounced: the lira is to be kept firm, the 
agrarian and other social reforms are to be pursued. But 
evidently a second grade priority is all that can now be 
promised for the purposes to which in 1950 the Government 
was asking the nation to bend all its energies. It was typical 
of the present attitude that an article at the end of the year 
in the major daily paper of North Italy summing up the 
entire reform, as it is now being partially put into effect, as 
a product of competing demagogies resulting in lamentable 
impoverishment of the land, passed almost unnoticed. The 
arguments of rapidly succeeding Cabinet Councils since 
Christmas have been concerned not with reforms but with 
prospective restraints—price control, census of raw materials, 
restrictions upon private luxury production. All this—like 
the full equipment of seventeen, nine, or perhaps only six 
divisions, and the turning of Italy’s industry on to war pro- 
duction—is in the future tense, but a future insistent enough 
to monopolise the attention of the present. 


To render the Government’s task as painful as it could 
possibly be, the Communist Opposition has breathed its 
softest, most Lydian airs, su e of a perfect peace round 
the corner if only brutal and boisterous men would pause to 
cull jts flowers. Only three weeks ago the Italian Communist 
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Press received from the Central Cominform office hefty 
reproofs on its own softness and “ Westerliness ” of news 
presentation. L’Unita, eating crow, promised to be adaman- 
tine. One awaited torrents of pitiless invective. Instead, jt; 
tones have become strangely dulcet towards that arch-enemy. 
the Holy See. Pope Pius XII in his Christmas and New 
Year messages, speaking tenderly of the ideal of peace, js 
alleged by the Communist commentators to have done so 
in tones of reproof to the American warmongers. It js 
hard to assess the fine shades of the Roman hierarchy’s prose. 
But it is not only the Communists who have scented “ Some- 
thing New” (the title of a leader on Catholic politics in 
another para~-Communist daily). The principal “ bourgeois ” 
daily of Rome, the Messaggero, in a singular article, hinted 
that Vatican policy was really taking one of those turns 
which are so bewildering to worldly politicians, like the con- 
ciliation with Napoleon immediately after his outrages against 
Pius VI. The Vatican’s battle against Communism would 
stop short of any taking of sides in a struggle between states, 
suggested this important and judicious newspaper. This 
probable truth, pointed out with such emphasis, has given 
the cue for a recrudescence in Signor De Gasperi’s party of 
that neutralism in foreign policy which is one of the forms 
of a persistent latent rebelliousness among some of its 
secondary leaders. There are no signs that this internal 
dissension among Italian political Catholics will attain big 
dimensions, but the task of national leadership is rendered 
all the harder at a miserably hard time. 


Cheques and Balances in 
Ireland 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


In the last four weeks Ireland has experienced a bank 
strike, a partial stoppage on one major railway system and an 
inter-governmental agreement to purchase the other, the 
institution of a prices tribunal and the issue of a Government 
order designed to freeze prices. So set down, these happen- 
ings may suggest an economic society. on the verge of 
dissolution: the surprising aspect of the situation is that 
life can go on as easily as in fact it has. 


The bank dispute began on December 23rd when the 
Trish Bank Officials Association notified the Irish Banks Joint 
Committee that it proposed to withdraw its labour from that 
day pending satisfactory consideration of demands for 
increased salaries. Since then the banks have been closed 
under a series of permissive Government orders. The 
Labour Court intervened by using for the first time its 
powers to subpoena parties to an industrial dispute. The 
bank officials, who appeared to feel that the Court was going 
not so much outside its province as above its station 
industrial life, attended under protest and the proceedings 
were marked by some acerbity. The Court has since 
published its recommendations. In them it points out that 
an agreement of 1948 provided machinery for the discussion 
of issues arising between the banks and their officials. It 
found “ the Association guilty of a breach of faith, all the 
more reprehensible because committed by a body of officials 
who claimed that they occupy positions of trust and 
responsibility.” It had no difficulty in showing that some of 
the salaries now claimed would be very far out of line with 
those given for co able occupations. On the other hand, 
it pointed out that there were matters, such as the promotion 
bottleneck that now arises from a large intake of 
officials after 1918, that might well form the basis of dis- 
cussion. It concluded by recommending that the officials 
should return to work and that the machinery agreed on 
1948 should be used to these issues. These 


compose 
proposals were rejected out of hand by the officials. The 
case, however, provided another example of the usefulness 
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of the Labour Court in examining such disputes, and thereby 
oresenting the issues at stake so that the public can appreciate 
held merits. After some unofficial representations by the 
Government, an unsuccessful meeting of the parties was 
held on January 16th. In the meantime, the officials have 
constituted themselves as pickets or, rather, observers, outside 
their premises. 

The spectacle of bank managers standing picket outside 
their own premises is not likely to excite the sympathy of the 
sublic but it has led to a fascinating instruction in the velocity 
of money and the nature of credit. Since it started on 
Christmas Eve, the strike found the public with unusually 
large supplies of currency. There was some anxiety lest 
Grms should be unable to pay wages on the next pay-day 
but, so far as can be seen, no difficulty has arisen on this 
ground. Business firms have helped each other out. Hotels 
and cinemas have proved to be ample sources of ready 
money; and firms generally have been glad to dispose of 
large holdings of cash after Christmas. Cheques, cashed 
with local butchers and bakers, have supplemented currency; 
and there is some irreverent speculation on the number of 
them that will stand up when the banks reopen at last. 
Cheque-forms themselves are now coming to an end as the 
books are exhausted. The printers, in a gesture of solidarity 
with their new allies, have refused to produce fresh supplies: 
but there are few now who do not know all about making 
out cheques on sheets of notepaper. No one as yet has 
emulated Mr Haddock and executed a cheque on the flank of 
a cow; but the number of people who claim to have met 
the January instalment on income tax by the prompt issue 
of a cheque seems to be unusually high. So far as the 
general public is concerned, a certain shortage of small 
change appears to be the only inconvenience though there is 
some speculation on whether the banks will charge interest 
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on overdrafts for the period of the strike. The financing 
of imports also appears to have been maintained by agree- 
ment but this must present increasing difficulty as time goes 
on. The property market, although not very active at this 
time of year, has also been affected. 


Trouble on the Railways 


The railway dispute is in every sense a more serious 
affair. In December the three principal unions concerned 
with CIE (Coras lompair Eireann), the major railway in 
the Republic, received an award from the Labour Court. 
Two of them accepted it and their members have remained 
at work. The third, the Irish Transport and General Workers 
Union, refused to do so and has been on strike since 
December 17th. The carriage of goods by rail has been 
suspended as a result although passenger services largely 
remain in operation. Attempts to divert to the road goods 
normally carried by rail have been frustrated by the strikers. 
This dispute is not merely a matter of wages. It is part of 
the struggle between the Transport Union and the unions 
affiliated to or associated with British unions which has 
plagued the Irish public so many times in the last decade. 
Politically speaking, the National Labour Party, which 
returned five members at the last General Election, was 
associated with the Transport Union. Its decision to join 
the Inter-Party Government in 1948, and its merger last 
June with the fourteen members of the Labour Party (which 
represents the other wing of trade unionism) was not well 
viewed by the leaders of the Transport Union who are 
thought to look upon Fianna Fail (Mr de Valera’s party) 
with considerable personal sympathy. The strike is thus 
particularly embarrassing. It has now lasted considerably 
longer than, it is likely, its leaders expected ; but its ramifi- 
cations are liable to cause a general suspension, voluntary or 
involuntary, of work. In the meantime there is serious 
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interference with getting in supplies that may not be 
available in a few months ; and the general public grows 
less sympathetic to all forms of organised labour. 


The other major Irish railway, the Great Northern, has 
had its own troubles. It operates partly in the Republic and 
partly in Northern Ireland. In the first, it works at a profit ; 
in the second it has incurred a loss due, it is claimed, to the 
existence of the state-sponsored Ulster Transport Authority. 
With commendable independence the directors of the railway 
gave notice of their intention to close down the railway 
after December 31st. This brought to a head some dis- 
cussions between the two Governments in Ireland. The 
result was the announcement on January roth that they 
intended to purchase the system which, it seems, is to be 
operated by a joint board of representatives from north and 
south. The ability of the two Governments to come together 
again—this is the third major agreement between them this 
year—has given general satisfaction to everyone except the 
railway shareholders, who have been offered £3,900,000 for 
the system which, they claim, is worth {10 million. Both 
Irish Governments have a good record in compensating 
railway shareholders and it may be that the last word has 
not yet been said. 


Australia’s Fears of Japan 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


Nor without good reason, Australia has a haunting fear that 
the Allied victory in the Pacific has not stilled for ever the 
expansionist ambitions of the Japanese. For this reason, 
Australians cannot regard with the same equanimity as the 
Americans the suggestion that the Japanese might have to 
re-arm themselves “in defence of their democracy.” Aus- 
tralia was spared the horrors of occupation by the Japanese, 
but Australians have no illusions what such an occupation 
would have entailed, refreshed as they are by the stories of 
atrocities that were inflicted on Australian servicemen and 
women which still come forth with monotonous regularity 
from the Los Negros war trials. 


There is little evidence in Australia of a “ forgive and 
forget” attitude towards the Japanese. It is only slowly 
and with reluctance that trade with Japan is beginning to 
be accepted. Import licences are still granted only for scarce 
commodities which cannot be obtained from any other 
source, The flooding of the Australian market with cheap 
Japanese textiles before the war is vividly remembered by 
the trade and the public and there is a general determination 
that such devastating competition shall not be repeated. 

For these reasons, suggestions that Japan should be re- 
armed. are invariably received with undisguised hostility in 
Australia. As the Melbourne Argus pointed out after 
General MacArthur’s latest pronouncement : 

Fear of Japanese aggression is in our blood. During the 
last war we were threatened with annihilation by this people, 
and we have not yet had time to forget bombs on Darwin, 
the Sydney raid, or the great Coral Sea salvation, let alone 
Changi or the Death Railway of Siam. 

This attitude must, of necessity, be considered in the 
development of the relations between Australia and the 
countries bordering the Pacific. Australia, according to a 
recent pronouncement by the Minister for External Affairs 
(Mr Spender) is still working for a Pacific Pact as part of its 
policy of security in the Pacific. Australia has made it plain 
to the American Government that such a pact would be 
meaningless without the active participation of the United 
States, and, in Mr Spender’s words, “the question is still 
being pursued by Australia with the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


But here, Australia finds itself in a particular dilemma. 
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If Australia achieves its objective of a Pacific Pact, ang 
secures full participation by the United States, it is cle,, 
that Australia must fall in with the American policy oj 
admitting Japan as an armed and intimate partner of th. 
Pacific bloc. Both Australia and the United States have , 
common objective in their policy in the Pacific—commoy 
action to block the spread of Communism in and from Ajj; 
But a common means of achieving this raises in Austral;; 
at least grave disquiet if it means the building up of the 
naval, military and air strength of Japan. 


Possible Inconsistencies 


This is awkward, of course, and Mr Spender is fully aware 
of the difficulty it raises. With some emphasis he explains 
that “it makes plain sense to Australians that the closer the 
ties between America and ourselves the greater the security 
in the Pacific.” This, as it stands, is undoubtedly true, bu: 
it is equally true that the prospect of a fully armed Japan, 
ostensibly standing athwart the mainland of Asia ready to 
protect Australia from possible attack from yet undeclared 
enemies does not make a ready appeal to Australians. The 
unbelievably poor response of the manhood of Australia to 
the call to enlist for service in Korea shows how serious!y 
Australians regard the prospect of a direct threat from the 
Asian mainland. As the Argus pointed out, “there is no 
potential maritime enemy within striking distance, excep! 
Fapan.” 

In its relations with other countries of South-east Asi. 
Australia also faces the charge of inconsistency in refusing 
point blank to agree to a common frontier with Indonesia 
in Western New Guinea, while at the same time it is giving 
material aid for economic development in South-east Asia 
and is making particular overtures of friendship to these 
countries in general, and to India in particular. 


Both the Government and the Opposition are at one in 
their opposition to any transfer of sovereignty in Western 
New Guinea from the Dutch to the Indonesians. The 
Government and the Opposition would regard any change in 
sovereignty in Western New Guinea as a “ grave threat ‘0 
Australia’s security.” The Commonwealth Government i 
determined to exert every diplomatic means of preventing the 
territory from falling into the hands of the Indonesians. The 
former Minister for External Affairs indeed made the nove! 
suggestion in Parliament last year that Australia might con- 
sider purchasing the territory if the Dutch were willing 1 
part with it. 


Concern over New Guinea 


The concern over Western New Guinea has been resolved 
temporarily by the Dutch refusal at. The Hague last month 
to cede sovereignty to Indonesia. The issues, nevertheless, 
underline the difficult position in which Australia finds itselt 


in its relations with its near nei . In the past, the 
Australian attitude towards ‘the of South-east Asia 
has been more sentimental than realistic. There has beet 


on the one hand a disturbing fear lest the great Asiatic hordes 
should decide to set envious on the unpeopled lands of 
the Commonwealth. On the other hand, there has been 4 
humanitarian interest in the backward peoples of East Asi 
accompanied by a vague desire to help. 

As the nationalist revolution in these countries develops, 
Australia’s interest becomes much more realistic than sent- 
mental. This is shown by the strong stand taken towards 
Indonesian claims to Western New Guinea and the dilemm4 
which the Japanese issue undoubtedly raises. The Gover 
ment clearly finds it difficult to formulate a clear-cut policy 
on these issues in the welter of political, economic and raci* 
cross-currents, It looks as if Australia’s greatest difficu'ty 
will lie in maintaining friendly relations with countries whos 
policies may be running counter to western strategy. 
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women matter... 


even when they natter 





When we are about to advertise a product that appeals 
to women, we prefer to hear what women think about it 
before we burst into print. 


é' We go about it in the practical way. We appoint a panel—of 
teen-agers if it’s a teen-age product ; mothers and mothers-to-be if 
Sey it’s a baby product and so on. They start by discussing activities 
related to the product rather than the product itself, but what comes 
out of their talk is vital stuff from our point of view—likes and 
(o> 





dislikes, spontaneous criticism, suggestions and ideas and 
8 comparisons with competitive products. 


It is intended merely to provide us with an indication of possible 


A pitfalls and of issues that should be explored more thoroughly. 
yo Sometimes it serves only to confirm what we know already, but 
i 2 occasionally it reveals an unexpected need for deeper 
/ 


ws forms of market research. 
( & \ Always it gives us and our clients a better understanding of the 
sine people who buy the product and that in itself is an encouraging 


} factor towards successful advertising. 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
AND PARTNERS LIMITED 


Advertising and Public Relations 


25 Savile Row, London, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 7080 
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FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


3 MAY—30 SEPTEMBER 1951 


HUNDRED YEARS AGO Britain surprised the world 
by staging the first of all Great Exhibitions, 
housed in a vast palace of glass, the famous ‘Crystal 
Palace’. 
The Festival of Britain will mark the centenary of 
this event; but it is not just another Great Exhibi- 
tion, nor is it a gathering dedicated tothe Arts alone. 
It is a national Festival the like of which has never 
before been attempted. Britain’s contribution to 
Civilisation will be the theme underlying the Festi- 
val of 1951. The story of that contribution, 
measured in terms of Science, Invention, Industry 
and Culture, will be told in Exhibitions in London, 
Glasgow and Belfast, and Festivals of the Arts in 


twenty-three famous towns throughout England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. 

At a time when the peoples of many nations live 
behind a veil of secrecy and suspicion, Britain will 
open her doorways wide. Visitors will have an opp- 
ortunity as never before to get to know the work of 
her technicians, architects, craftsmen, painters, 
composers and dramatists; to see how her people 
live and work and use their leisure, and to enjoy the 
experience with them. 

From the Exhibitions and Arts Festivals in the 
great cities to the traditional country ceremonies in 
the villages, for five packed months the whole nation 
will be on show. 


BRITAIN AT HOME TO THE WORLD 





te YOU WOULD LIKE FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE FESTIVAL PROGRAMME ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGEN? 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Co-operation on Commodities 


T first sight, the Washington proposals for dealing 
A with the critical shortages of raw materials seem 
disappointing. No formal international scheme for the 
allocation of scarce materials has been proposed. No 
emergency shipments of vital raw materials from the 
United States stockpile to Western Europe have been 
arranged. No interference with existing commodity 
markets is contemplated and no restrictions on prices. 
On this showing the problem of securing enough raw 
materials to maintain full employment and a high level 
of industrial activity in Britain and Western Europe 
seems no nearer solution. A new international organisa- 
tion is to be set up, supplementing the work of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the Organisation 
of American States and supplanting the functions 
of the various international study groups. The decision 
to create yet another piece of machinery for international 
negotiation may be questioned when action is more 
necessary than words. But closer study of the proposals 
suggests a new approach to commodity problems. 


The proposals themselves are simple enough. A 
number of standing international commodity groups are 
to be created, each with representatives of “ governments 
of producing and consuming countries throughout the 
free world which have a substantial interest in the com- 
modities concerned.” The three sponsoring countries, 
Britain, the United States and France will act only as 
a steering committee, initiating and co-ordinating the 
work of the individual commodity groups and organising 
a general secretariat for them. The steering committee 
will apparently have no executive power. This simple 
organisation, lacking defined powers, is novel in the field 
of international commodity bargaining. This, it would 
seem, is no longer to be decided by the outcome of 
wrangles between producers and consumers. No longer 
will Britain and the United States champion opposite 
causes as they have in every international commodity 
discussion since the war. Instead, policy is to be the 
product of freely given co-operation between the major 
producers and consumers to achieve a common end—the 
defence of the free world. Let us at least hope so. 


No official mention has been made of the commodities 
to be considered. The original list included sulphur, 
copper, zinc, lead, aluminium, cotton, wool and rubber. 
But it is known that this week the United States has 
sent out invitations to friendly governments to establish 
commodity groups for sulphur, zinc and cotton, in each 
of which the United States is the predominant producer 
and consumer. Nor has the exact composition of these 
groups been determined. Friendly countries with a sub- 
Stantial interest in a particular commodity will be invited 
ar i nee ” is a word se ~ — 

ucally, but it implies that the i s 
‘tough to enable them to work and Sania to cover 
a sufficient volume of world production, trade and con- 


sumption to make their recommendations effective. The 
task of the groups is to recommend to governments the 
specific action that should be taken for each commodity 
“to expand production, increase availabilities, conserve 
supplies and assure the most effective distribution and 
utilisation of supplies among the consuming countries.” 


The communique issued after the Washington pro- 
posals had been made known to member countries of 
OQEEC last week merely described the framework of 
the scheme. Its method of operation can only be a matter 
of conjecture at this stage. A special meeting of the 
OEEC has given the proposal unanimous approval. 
Commonwealth countries have promised their support. 
The Organisation of American States does not meet until 
March but no doubt the United States has already tested 
the reactions of the more important members. It would 
seem, then, that most if not all the countries concerned 
in western defence approve the scheme. It is now their 
job to make it work. 


* 


Considerable pressure has been exerted from time to 
time to resurrect the Combined Raw Materials Board. 
But it is well to recall the conditions under which such 
a board could be expected to operate successfully. It 
was successful during the war, first, because it was run by 
only two countries, Britain and the United States, with 
the assistance of Canada. Secondly, control of shipping 
space facilitated the control of raw material supplies since 
Britain and the United States allocated the available 
ships. Thirdly, the alliesswere enforcing a total blockade 
of their enemies, and the latter were in almost total 
occupation of Continental Europe. These conditions 
do not obtain today. If the Combined Raw Materials 
Board were to be re-established now, it would comprise 
many more than three countries and to get agreement 
on any specific action quickly would be most difficult. 
Nor can there be any question, at the present time, of 
imposing economic sanctions on any country until it is 
formally denounced as an aggressor by the United 
Nations. 


Even at its best the CRMB could do little more than 
lessen the direct impact of certain shortages in consuming 
countries. It prevented bottlenecks from occurring or 
mitigated their effects. It was helped, too, by the fact 
that the allies were engaged on an all-out war effort ; 
supplies for civilian consumption could be given second 
place or not even considered. Under present conditions 
such a board would presumably have to allocate supplies 
not merely between countries but also between defence 
and civilian requirements in the various participating 
countries. 


The three sponsoring powers have evidently concluded 
that any formal organisation akin to the combined Raw 
Materials Board would be politically inopportune, 
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difficult to administer, and doubtful of achieving results. 
‘The new scheme is at once more flexible and much less 
precise. It will not enforce economic sanctions against 
any consuming country, nor will it necessarily spend 
weeks in delicate negotiations to achieve a unanimous 
recommendation. It would seem—though this is largely 
conjecture—that the real function of the proposed 
commodity groups is to see that important producers and 
consumers know about the supplies of and the require- 
ments for each particular commodity. They will then 
recommend their governments to take appropriate action 
to achieve the common end. But that action need not 
be the same for all the producers or for all the consumers. 
Each country will decide on the action appropriate to its 
own political and economic situation, given this agreed 
position on supplies and requirements. Member 
countries will no doubt try to help one another as far as 
possible, but it will be voluntary help, imposed by their 
own spirit of co-operation rather than by a majority vote. 

The study of methods of expanding production is 
likely to boil down to long-term projects and these will 
have to be co-ordinated with developments already agreed 
to under Point IV. Consuming countries may be 
asked to supply machinery and equipment to facilitate 
such developments. These matters will require close 
discussion at a later stage. A more urgent topic is the 
“increasing of availabilities.” This phrase presumably 
means increasing exports to friendly countries—one 
evident way is by reducing exports to non-friendly 
countries. Again no uniform system seems likely to be 
imposed on exporting countries. Each will do whatever 
it can to expand supplies to the countries collaborating 
in common defence. Certain countries may find it 
possible to introduce a system of export licensing and 
still retain the operation of free markets. Other countries 
may prefer other methods. 


In conserving supplies, the consuming countries will 
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have to consider the use of possible substitute materiaj, 
and here the steering committee is likely to play ap 
important role. Such co-ordination has not beep 
characteristic of the international study groups, or jf j; 
existed it certainly did not work. The question of the 
distribution of supplies between defence and civilian 
requirements will be left to individual countries. But the 
defence programmes will be co-ordinated and agreed by 
other bodies such as NATO and OAS and presumab}; 
they will be given priority. 

The vital question of stockpiling was not mentioned 
in the communique. Perhaps stockpile requirements wii! 
be included in the defence programmes. Clearly the 
possibility of a co-ordinated stockpile policy must be 
discussed in one of the various bodies. At the present 
time it is not only militarily necessary for a country to 
acquire stocks ; it is also financially profitable. But in 
some circumstances, it may be better to have a stock of 
weapons ready for use than a stock of unprocessed ray 
materials. _NATO would seem to be an appropriate 
organisation to discuss this topic in detail, though it can 
hardly be ignored by the new commodity groups. 

The scheme is imaginative rather than compulsive ; 
the approach is new and informal. There is to be no 
coercion by the steering committee, but the commodity 
groups will have scope to bring pressure upon their 
members. The new organisation could in time develop 
into a body of swift action. It cannot overcome the 
present raw material shortage immediately ; it can only 
mitigate the more dire effects of the shortage on certain 
countries. It has no executive power and its usefulness 
will lie in providing machinery for multilateral negotia- 
tions on commodity problems without the need for con- 
vening special conferences. It seems loose and informal ; 
but »t could become a bold experiment in international 
co-operation if participating countries were determined 
to make it work. 


Motors and Defence 


: = year the British motor industry produced 

788,000 private and commercial vehicles and 
exported 540,000 of them. The industry now faces a 
cut in production that might on the least favourable 
assumptions amount to 20 per cent. Its only consola- 
tion is that this time last year it did not expect such 
great things of 1950. It was then supposed that enough 
steel would be found for 450,000 cars ; in fact, 525,000 
were built. Some of the extra steel sheet came from 
higher home production, but most of it was bought from 
the United States. In the last quarter of the year, about 
one thousand tons a week were being imported and the 
industry was able to raise its output to an annual rate 
of 564,000 cars. 

Last week’s announcement of a cut in car production 
was not unexpected. ion in the last quarter of 
1950 was higher than normal and by contrast the seasonal 
reduction in output for the first quarter of this year was 
bound to be marked. Manufacturers no longer hold 
comfortable stocks of important materials and are thus 
more vulnerable to any delays in delivery. Allowing for 
seasonal factors of this kind and for the scarcity of non- 
ferrous metals, the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders thought that output in this quarter would prob- 
ably be 15 to 20 per cent lower than output for the last 


quarter of 1950. This estimate suggested an output o! 
between 113,000 and 120,000 cars ; these figures would 

11,000 to 18,000 lower than the number of cars 
produced in the first quarter of 1950 which is, perhaps, 
the better period for comparison. 

There had been some speculation in the motor industry 
whether its supplies of sheet steel could be maintained, 
but it was only two weeks ago that the Ministry of Supply 
admitted failure to obtain any more sheet from America. 
Most of the imported steel had been going to the Pressed 
Steel Company, which is now receiving enough sheet 
only to work four days a week. Since Austin, Nuffield, 
Rootes, Jaguar, Rover and Singer all depend to a greater 
or lesser extent on Pressed Steel for their motor bodies, 
the flow of production in their plants is also threatened. 
Those car manufacturers who press their own bodies, of 
obtain them from suppliers other than Pressed Steel, are 
not affected yet; these include Ford, Vauxhall and 
Standard, but they fear that the Ministry of Supply will 
ae sheet to Pressed Steel in order Pre 

ited supplies as evenly as possible over the industry: 
The total tonnage iene is about 20 per cent less than 
the average rate of supplies in 1950. 

Since other difficulties would in any case have reduced 

output by roughly this proportion, the ste) cut is unlikely 
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to affect the total number of cars produced in the first 
three months, apart from temporary dislocation to the 
production schedules of Pressed Steel’s customers. This 
does not mean that the cut has no significance. So long 
as the industry felt that the limit was set to output by the 
scarcity of zinc, it could fairly hope to recover some lost 
production later in the year. The Ministry of Supply 
promised the motor industry high priority for zinc, and 
aithough the die-casters have had a 15 per cent cut in 
their allocations, some other zinc users suffered a 50 per 
cent cut. The industry was also busy finding substitutes, 
particularly among plastics, for other scarce non- 
ferrous metals used in cars. A 20 per cent reduction 
in steel supplies may make these stratagems unnecessary. 
If deliveries of sheet could have been maintained during 
the first quarter of the year the industry could have built 
up its stocks in preparation for the competing demands 
of rearmament for the limited amount of sheet that comes 
forward during the summer. Lacking this breathing 
space, the industry will face a hand to mouth existence, 
and instead of being able to work on plans twelve 
months ahead, it will have to improvise and scramble 
for supplies. 


Throughout 1950, exports of cars rose steadily ; the 
Ministry of Supply demands that exports must be main- 
tained at all costs, though to do so will mean cutting 
into the 110,000 cars already allocated to the home 
market. It is indeed hard to see how supplies of essential 
raw materials, so seriously reduced already, can feed both 
the rearmament and the exporting industries. Some con- 
fidence is placed in salvation from the opening of the 
sheet-making sections at Margam in the late summer ; 
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but this will be a gradual process, for these mammoth 
plants take time to run in and later this year other indus- 
tries apart from the motor industry will have important 
claims on part of its output. Sheet steel is by no means 
the only shortage. For the first quarter of this year, the 
large producers should be able to rely on long connections 


with their principal suppliers to tide them over the most 
obvious difficulties caused by shortages. But even these 
bonds could hardly survive the return of dire scarcity 
of particular materials and components ; on paper, some 
breakdown of production and trade connections seems 
possible enough. There have been signs during the past 
few weeks of a greater concern on the part of some units 
in the industry to get defence contracts ; by this means 
they hope to make sure of materials to keep their factories 
working. 


*x 


The industry’s immediate contribution to defence is 
likely to be limited. The present output of tanks can 
easily be handled by the established tank builders, and 
no subcontracting is yet called for. The aircraft industry 
has reserves of capacity, and even if the motor industry 
were called in to help it would have to learn a new branch 
of engineering before it could turn to producing gas 
turbine aero engines. The only contribution that the 
motor industry could make—without radical changes in 
its framework—is the supply of military vehicles, and 
even so, twelve or eighteen months might be needed to 
get them fully into production. 


Defence orders for military vehicles are now being 
negotiated, but on lines that do not commend themselves 
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to a large and influential section of the industry. At the 
end of the war, the number and variety of spare parts for 
no fewer than six hundred types of vehicles in service use 
had created serious storekeeping problems. A private 
design experiment by Rolls Royce Ltd. evolved into 
what has become — as the “B” range of three 
engines, with powers ranging from 80 to 160 bhp. The 
War Office decided to standardise all its combat vehicles 
on this range, largely because the engines had been 
designed with 90 per cent of their parts in common ; 
its object was sensible—to reduce the number of 
spares carried and also the large number employed in 
storekeeping and generally to simplify the problems of 
supplying a highly mobile army. 

The logical outcome of this choice would be that the 
army no longer required engines designed by any other 
manufacturer. Rolls Royce is not a mass-producing firm 
in the sense that the motor industry understands mass- 
production and although the company designed the 
engines, it will not make large numbers of them. The 
first mass-production firm to appreciate the implications 
of this decision was the Austin Motor Company which 
recently obtained, in the face of strong competition, a 
contract for jeep-type army vehicles to be powered by the 
smallest of the engines ; the company has since been 
given more orders. Last week it was announced that the 
Rootes group had been given an order for a large number 
of one-ton lorries and for some of the engines for them. 
Some of the combat vehicles still in store may have their 
engines replaced with “ B” engines—the RAF is doing 
this to some of its specialised equipment—but it may 
still be necessary to place orders for a good number of 
heavy combat vehicles and their engines. Manufacturers 
working on design contracts have been told to choose 
their engines from the “ B ” range. 


* 


Some sections of the motor industry criticise this deci- 
sion to standardise on the three designs. From the point 
of view of production it may not be an ideal arrangement. 
Some firms, like Austin, Rootes and Vauxhall, make 
engines for their own heavy lorries. These could change 
over quite easily to army contracts for their own types 
of vehicle and engine. But if the contract calls for a 
Rolls Royce engine, there will be delay for tooling up 
and training. Other manufacturers suggest that the 
engines do not lend themselves to mass-production, but 
the decision of Austin which, after some experience of 
the engines, is starting to produce them, does not seem 
to support this point. Further objection is taken to the 
higher cost of the “B” range of engines, which are 
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produced to higher specifications than standard truc 
engines. Army tests, however, have suggested that thei; 
longer life between overhauls and lower fuel consumption 
may outweigh their higher initial cost. 

The Treasury as well as the War Office have approved 
the scheme to standardise on these engines, so presum. 
ably these arguments, including those involving finance 
have been taken into account. It was at one time hoped 
that the engines of all army vehicles would be stan. 
dardised, but approval was withheld on grounds of 
expense, Non-combat vehicles operate under less arduoy; 
conditions and their engines enjoy a more economic 
life ; for these a more expensive engine would be some- 
thing of a luxury. There are also large stocks of them 
held since the last war and to change their engines for 
the sake of standardisation alone would be an expensive 
proceeding. The army’s scheme for full standardisation 
is, therefore, to be carried through in two stages, the 
second stage being at present in abeyance. Meanwhile. 
the number of new non-combat vehicles which the army 
will need to order depends on the condition of those in 
store. This is believed to be generally good, and many 
such vehicles are being sent back to their makers for 
overhaul. It seems unlikely, therefore, that very large 
orders will have to be placed for new non-comb: 
vehicles, at least in the first stages of rearmament. In 
addition to these military orders, a certain number of 
special civil defence vehicles may be required. 


Defence orders are the industry’s insurance against the 
possibility of any fall in civil production, and for some 
sections of the commercial vehicle industry they may 
arrive at a useful time. But they cannot save the motor 
industry as a whole from several months of real difficulty. 
With one or two exceptions work cannot start on these 
orders, whether they are for combat vehicles with Rolls 
engines or non-combat vehicles with the company’s own 
engine, without some disturbance of current production. 
When most of next year’s output is already sold, these 
are serious decisions to take. There are strong pressures 
to stay as long as possible on normal car and commercial 
vehicle production in the hope that the most acute diff 
culties will prove temporary or that the Ministry will 
find a means of carrying out its promises to exporters. 
Whatever the choice may be, the industry and its leading 
producers will not make it without much misgiving. For 
the first time since the war, they may be faced with 
radical and painful decisions quite unlike any they have 
known in five years of sellers’ markets. 
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Business Notes 


Buoyant Markets 


The Stock Exchange this week has not merely sustained, 
put has actually intensified, its paradoxical buoyancy—in 
defiant disregard of the news from China, the Cabinet 
changes at home, and the lowering shadow of the first defence 
budget. Equity values, after their sharp rise in the first 
week of the year—a rise that carried the ordinary share index 
of the Financial Times from 115.8 to 118.0—had paused for 
2 few days around that level. But in the past week they 
nave advanced almost every day, raising the index beyond 
119, its best level for nearly two years. Since the low point 
reached just after full-scale Chinese intervention in the 
Korean struggle, this index has gained 5 per cent. Over the 
same period, Wall Street industrials (as measured by the 
Dow Jones index) have leapt by nearly 12 per cent, having 
been particularly strong in the past week—despite the uuge 
programme of defence outlays and the promise of large tax 
increases that emerged from the Presidential messages to 
Congress. The dominant influence in both centres has clearly 
been the prospect of heavy and inflationary spending—but 
in London the market’s response to this prospect has 
evidently been strongly coloured by hopes that a further 
thawing of frozen dividends will permit some of the presumed 
fruits of inflation to filter through to shareholders. This 
argument overlooks not only the patterns of domestic politics 
and the dangers of the coming budget but also—and this is 
a more significant omission—the fact that, even before 
defence threatened a new inflation, industrial companies were 
becoming seriously alarmed at the strain upon their capital 
resources. It would be most unrealistic to suppose that this 
strain will in future mount less fast than retainable profits 
after taxation. 


It is even harder to find good theoretical grounds for the 
continued firmness of gilt edged securities, which have been 
steadily edging their way upwards for some time now, 
though without any spectacular movements. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that this firmness is other than 
a quite “natural” movement, despite the approach of the 
date for the steel takeover. The official operators appear 
io have been relatively quiescent, and have shown no signs 
of forcing tactics. Meanwhile, the fruits of this buoyancy 
in the markets continue to be reaped in a harvest of new 
issues. The latest and most striking success was that of the 
Kenya issue, which was heavily oversubscribed and has since 
misen tO a premium of 3. The queue of applicants 
awaiting the chance to profit from this favourable—and 
pethaps temporary—mood in the markets includes both gilt- 
edged and important industrial borrowers. Among the latter, 
following on the heels of the success of the big operation by 
Tube Investments (whose new preference stock is now 
quoted at nearly rod, premium), is J. Lyons and Co., which 
is about to launch a “ rights ” issue of 660,000 {£1 shares (at 
{4 10s.) ; the existing ordinary and “A” stockholder. are 
offered one new share for each three of the cld. 


* * * 
The Cost of Promises 


Last week’s negotiations, if indeed they could be called 
es. between the National Coal Board and the National 
‘hion of Mineworkers ended with the “sympathetic con- 
‘deration ” that Mr Attlee had promised the miners a week 
‘arlier. The presence of a bloc of miners’ MPs at West- 
a has ensured for many years that negotiations about 
Wages are always liable to finish in Downing Street ; 
a latest negotiations changed the fashion only in begin- 
ing there—and in conceding in advance the rrinciple of the 


“aims without benefit of consultation with the miners’ 
employer, 


It remains to be seen whether, under the gentlemen’s 
agreement between the Coal Board and the Minister of Fuel 
and Power by which the latter requires any proposed changes 
in home coal prices to be submitted to him for approval, the 
Government will be as eager to accept the financial conse- 
quences of this rise in coal costs. In the coming year the Coal 
Board will have to recoup not only this new rise in wages and 
the increase granted a few months earlier, amounting together 
to perhaps £15 million in a full year ; it will also have to make 
up the revenue lost between the hope of higher exports at 
premium prices and the reality of lower exports partly con- 
sisting of American coal sold at lower prices than it cost. 
This suggests it may have to find some {£20 million to meet 
increased prices and costs—equivalent at the present level 
of output to about 2s. a ton extra. 


It remains, moreover, to be seen what results in coal output 
will flow from the new concessions to the miners. An extra 
3,000,000 tons by the end of April seems a dim hope. The 
prospect of a general pensions scheme, and increases in pay of 
§s. to 7s. a week for the majority of miners paid on day 
rates, may have some effect in checking loss of manpower 
from the pits, and enabling recruitment to build up the 
labour force. For these valuable considerations—the only 
item that the Board managed to refuse (though it again 
conceded the principle) was a second week’s paid holiday this 
year—the miners gave verbal undertakings covering a slightly 
wider range of measures to increase output than they have 
done before. The union withdrew its opposition to the intro- 
duction of Italian miners, but this is a national decision 
and could be upset by local branches ; Lancashire, however, 
last weekend reversed its previous decision and accepted 
them. The NUM spoke of an “ all-out campaign ” to reduce 
absenteeism and unofficial stoppages of work, of continued 
support for Saturday shift working (and its possible sub- 
stitution for the alternative method of working an extra half- 
hour a day), of reconsidering stints, and of a possible tem- 
porary cessation of “ cavilling” (a system of drawing lots for 
profitable workplaces in certain northern pits that wastes 
time and output in unnecessary transfers). For what they 
are worth, these words are no doubt welcome in Downing 
Street. Some of them are of a kind that have been heard 
before, though they did not manage to prevent the Grime- 
thorpe stoppage. The Coal Board, which is becoming drearily 
familiar with promises bought at a high price, is not allow- 
ing them to temper its general gloom—which now extends 
meteorologically to predictions of a bitterly cold winter. 


* x * 


Gambling on Weather 


Coal stocks normally fall at this time of year, but the 
drop of nearly a million tons in the first week of 1951— 
from a level already critically low—has heightened the risks 
that will attend any lengthy spell of bad weather in the next 
two months. The week in question included New Year 
holidays in some coalfields, which cost the nation nearly half 
a million tons of coal, but consumption at the same time 
was lower than it had been in recent weeks. Stocks on 
January 6th amounted to 11,505,000 tons, little more than 
two and a half weeks’ consumption for the whole country ; 
the most serious shortage continues to be at power stations 
in the north-west, where the arrival of some American coal 
has not prevented stocks from declining towards a mere 
fortnight’s supply. 


In the second week of the year deep-mined output was 
higher than in the corresponding week of 1950, but opencast 
production, nearly a hundred thousand tons lower, kept 
total output below that of the second week of 1950. The 
industry has gained and managed to retain some 3,000 
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workers since the low point of 686,400 men in mid- 
November, and it has 600 more men at the coal-face ; whether 
the faint hopes which this scrap of statistical evidence is 
arousing in the corridors of Hobart House are justified 
cannot be gauged: until. the effects of Christmas spending 
have passed. But it must be said that in certain pits man- 
power has fallen so low that further slight losses would have 
much more than proportionate effects upon production. 
Haulage and surface workers cannot be reduced below a 
safety minimum, and when this is reached any further 
departures involve taking men from the face to replace them 
and perhaps closing certain workplaces. Production there- 
fore rests upon a marrow margin, and the chances of a 
dramatic. expansion of output in the next three and a half 
months are slim. Immediate action to remedy the coal 
situation rests therefore upon control of consumption ; the 
full effects of the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s reductions 
in supplies to railways and domestic users have not yet been 
realised, but they will certainly not suffice during any pro- 
longed break in the present mild weather. 


x * E a 


Bankers on Retrenchment 


When this issue of ‘The Economist went to press five 
of the big seven banks had: published their end-year balance 
sheets and four of their*chairmen had issued -their annual 
addresses. There is-no doubt about the central motif of 
this year’s addresses, In the words of Sir Jasper Ridley, 
the new chairman of the National Provincial Bank, the provi- 
sion of hundreds of millions of pounds for additional defence 
expenditure can surely best be met by postponing “to an 
easier and more’ spacious day the spending of harassed 
pounds on other objects, however desirable they may be.” 
Sir William Goodenough, of Barclays Bank, stressed the same 
point when he argued that extra taxation should be used 
only as a measure of last resort since by “ disrupting sound 
habits of work and thrift, direct taxation itself becomes 
inflationary when it passes beyond a certain level.” Sir 
Thomas Barlow, of the District Bank, in effect applied the 
same stigma to indirect taxation ; he dwelt in particular on 
the crippling effects of the present level of purchase tax on 
producers of non-utility textiles: Mr A. H. Bibby, of 
Martins Bank, laid especial emphasis on the need in 1951 
for restraint in personal claims upon production and for an 
adequate supply of capital to trade and industry. 


Despite the deterioration in the international situation, 
the year 1950, to quote Sir William Goodenough, “ has not 
been entirely unfruitful” in the economic sphere. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory feature of it, as all the bank chairmen 
pointed out, has been the revival of confidence in sterling. 
For the banks themselves it has been a year of expanding 
resources. The five big banks that have so far issued their 
balance sheets record an expansion in net deposits of about 
£116 million in 1950—some £34 million of it in the last 
six weeks of the year. About three-quarters of the year’s 
increase may be accounted for by an expansion in 
acvances, the bank’s most remunerative asset. The 
bank chairmen, however, were not inclined to misread this 
as a wholly healthy sign. As Sir Walrond Sinclair, of Wil- 
liams Deacon’s Bank, pointed out, increased demand for 
advances is largely the result of high raw material prices and 
of the undercapitalisation of British industry after ten years 
of heavy taxation and of diminishing buying power of money. 


* * * 


Gradualism in Steel 


While the responsibility for licensing private steel firms 
under ar announced this week belongs to the 
Ministry of Supply, the Iron and Steel Corporation is now 
in being, and is cautiously approaching the task of taking 
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over its nationalised share of the industry on February 1<:, 
The Corporation has an office—two floors of a block 
Victoria Station—a nucleus of staff, and a very litt 
about its primary policy. 

The day-to-day general management of the 80 to 99 
companies and: 200 ‘subsidiaries’ it is taking over wil] \. 
left in the hands of their directors and managements, y}, 


le to say 


-are being asked to remain—and it is expected that a lars. 
proportion of the executive and technical di 7 


} mical directors y;ij 
consent to do sc. The Corporation will not operate a; ; 
Board |; . 


“functional board” on Coal lines ; its immedjare 
concern will be with finance, development plans, prices, 
labour conditions, and broad management policy. Despite 


.the Ministry of Labour’s gaffe last year concerning th; 
_Corporation’s. methods, the declared intention is to Operate 
-upon anything but Civil Service lines; it has been 
recruiting a fairly small staff, but the final size of th 


central organisation will depend mainly upon whateye; 
division of responsibility is finally agreed between it and the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. This’ division is presum- 
ably being discussed at present between the two organisations, 
While there are certain spheres‘ of activity that may 


‘eventually be transferred to:the Corporation, it is likely thi: 


some matters affecting the industry as a whole, nationalised 


and privately owned, will be left with the Federation. 


A brief but comprehensive survey of the industry tha 
the Corporation will be partly acquiring appears this 
week in the Federation’s Statistical Bulletin, reviewing th: 
last “ Five Years of Progress.” Since 1945 the industry has 
passed its first objective of 16 million tons, which it did 
not originally hope to reach until 1952-53; the amended 
target of 18 million tons, which the Plowden Committee 
decided would be required by 1955, is now “ well in sight,” 
though mainly dependent upon material supplies. The 
survey makes clear once again the Federation’s understand- 
able preference of the system of public control exercised 
through the former Iron and Steel Board. A major share 
in development policy, obviously, will pass to the Corpor- 
tion ; its reception of and action upon the industry’s second 
development plan, which is presumably well advanced, will 
provide a fairly early test of its power and its policy. 


bs * ® 


Month’s Respite on Metals 


Though the prohibition of manufacture of certain goods 
from zinc or copper has been deferred for a month, so tha 
it will not take effect until March 1st, makers of thex 
goods have acquired from the decision no right to furthe: 
supplies of metals in the meantime. The Minister of Supply’ 
decision this week did not in fact reflect any change in the 
supply of non-ferrous metals ; the postponement was merely 
a concession by Mr Strauss to representations from the Bu- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce and trade associations— 
and from certain Midland MPs, The Ministry was later 
some pains to explain (for foreign as well as home opinion 
that postponement did not mean any relaxing of rationin3 
plans ; it pointed out that the new date for the prohibitions 
would be the same as that upon which the United States will 
impose a similar ban. 

The decision was also taken, according to the Ministry, 
to keep in production firms necessary in defence productio® 
The mass of small firms in the industries using non-fertol 
metals—particularly among brassfoundries in the Midlands 
—which are potentially much more important in (rm 


of skill than of present output or use of materials, may justiy 


this view. But if these firms are necessary for the enhanced 
defence effort, it seems doubtful whether permission © 
use up their scanty stocks for a month will grant them 2 ¥¢') 


effective lease of life ; it does not seem likely that defence 
sub-contracts will be reaching them upon any very large 
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Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously 








into the iron and steel pipes of many industrial water 
systems. This corrosion is a trouble-maker which brings dis- 
location of work and high maintenance costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium 
Metaphosphate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold Treatment will halt corrosion and 
banish the troubles that arise from it. A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure—a cure 


which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 
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scale within the next few months. Their survival will 
depend rather upon their ability to switch to alternative 
materials or products ; the extra month may certainly assist 
them to adjust to changing circumstances—which is, after all, 
the most important part of management. 


Fewer Tins of Food 


Though the closing of certain food-canning factories as 
a result of further tinplate cuts is less important in terms of 
production now than it would be if fruit and vegetables 
were being harvested, the new cuts are serious for the industry 
and will soon become vexatious for the housewife. The 
season for canning fruit and vegetables runs from about May 
to October ; for herring it varies in different districts from 
February to September ; and even for milk there are seasonal 
peaks in spring and autumn. But in the present off-season 
firms are generally running their factories well below capacity, 
canning various miscellaneous foods partly in order to keep 
workers employed. A threat to the industry’s labour force is 
thus perhaps the most serious immediate effect of the shortage 
of cans—though shortages of what were formerly considered 
less popular foods, such as spaghetti, seem already to have 
caused a surprising volume of public protest to the Ministry 
of Food. 


Within a total allocation of tinplate, the Ministry sets 
priorities between different preserved foods to guide the 
container firms in supplying individual firms ; milk and her- 
ting tend to be favoured more than vegetables or fruit. The 
effect of successive cuts, however, 1s being felt in all sections 
of the industry ; total tinplate supplies to the canners were 
about 18 per cent lower in 1950 in 1949, and the latest 
cuts set supplies for the first quarter of this year 173 per cent 
lower than in the first quarter of 1950. Last year the pre- 
served food industry canned roughly 600,000 tons of food 
and used more than 200,000 tons of tinplate ; the prewar 
pack of about 360,000 tons used to take about 120,000 tons. 
Changing containers is being more widely discussed in the 
industry than practised ; aluminium, the only alternative 
metal, is scarce apart from its price. One manufacturer at 
least has begun packing certain vegetables in glass bottles, 
and jam is almost entirely packed in glass once again. But 
each bottle normally needs a metal closure ; and glass bottle 
production, which incidentally requires large amounts of coal, 
is already running close to the manufacturers’ full capacity. 

Resentment in the canning and container industries is 
focused upon the high rate of British tinplate exports which 
are largely responsible for the cuts in home consumption, 
since production was still rising in 1950. This rate of exports, 
in which the Board of Trade, the Treasury, and the Ministry 
of Food are all concerned, rose by 57,000 tons last year to 
252,000 tons, while home tinplate consumption dropped by 
45,000 tons. To the industry’s assertion that it would be 
more profitable to export tinned goods worth probably fifteen 
tmes the value of flat tinplate sheets, these Ministries reply 
that existing trade agreements, and the liberalisation of trade 
policy, deter them from curtailing exports (from the plate 
manufacturers’ point of view, it may be possible to get 10s. to 
(Ss. more for each basic box of tinplate exported than by 
selling it at home). Among the trade agreements which 
the Ministries hold inviolable, incidentally, is one with the 

ntine, to which last year Britain sent more than double 
‘he amount of tinplate than was shipped in 1949. Continued 
deliveries of ti after the Argentine stopped sending 


meat, therefore, may easily have enabled it to continue canning 
's surplus beef, and assisted it to hold out in the meat 
‘gotlations with this country, but when present contracts 
¢ completed, further tinplate for the Argentine will be 
‘tctly dependent upon meat shipments. 


157 
Brabazon and Comet 


The third de Havilland Comet made its first flight last 
week and so became the first production version of a gas 
turbine civil aircraft to fly anywhere in the world. On the 
same day an official statement at last confirmed that the 
Bristol Brabazon would not be put into commercial opera- 
tion and that work on the project would cease on completion 
of the second prototype. With the Brabazon abandoned, it 
seems unlikely that that other aerial dinosaur, the Saunders 
Roe Princess flying boat, will go into commercial operation 
either. The Brabazon is a splendid technical achieve- 
ment and victim of a change in airline policy. There has 
been a move away from the standard of travel epitomised 
by luxury non-stop Atlantic crossings, for which the 
Brabazon was intended, and towards the fast, but more 
austere, travel offered by the Comet. 


This does not mean that BOAC is now basing its policy 
on the Comet alone. The corporation has on order from 
the Bristol Company twenty-five of the turbo-prop “175” 


‘airliners which, in final form, will have roughly the same 


range as the Comet. Like the Comet, the “175” will pro- 
bably be suitable for Atlantic crossings with one or two stops. 
De Havilland’s recent decision to experiment with alternative 
engines for the Comet suggests that the aircraft’s perform- 
ance is not at present as economical as the airline operators 
would wish. Equipped with the company’s Ghost engines, 
the Comet can compete with aircraft pow in operation ; 
what is less clear is whether it will compare so favourably 
with the type of aircraft likely to bein operation in a few 
years’ time. The first few Comet aircraft delivered to BOAC 
will have Ghost engines, but the remainder of the order will 
have Rolls Royce Avon engines, if Rolls Royce is able to 
supply them. The Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire has been 
mentioned as an alternative, but this engine is not yet fully 
developed. The object of the change is to give the Comet 
more power and to reduce its fuel consumption. These 
changes are of consequence because engine installations 
cannot easily be modified, and the pressure system of the 
present Comet, the key point in turbo-jet aircraft, runs off 
the engines’ compressors in a way which could not be done 
with the Avon or Sapphire engines. No doubt the de 
Havilland company will find an answer to these difficulties. 
The company has wisely resisted pressure to make an earlier 
change of engine, and its ability to do so, coupled with 
the comparatively smooth development of the Comet illus- 
trates the advantages of keeping the aircraft as a private 
venture. It is in contrast with the generous spending of 
public money and enthusiastic use of design resources that 
have marked some other less successful projects. 


* * * 


More Softwood, but When 2? 


Six months ago the softwood trade was in a sorry plight. 
At the end of June stocks had fallen to the very low level 
of 170,000 standards, and there was little hope that imports 
for the year would reach even the reduced target of 1,050,000 
standards. The prospects for 1951, were no brighter. The 
timber trade with European countries was returned to private 
hands in the autumn, but supplies were scarce and prices 
were high. The Timber Control, chastened by the Seventh 
Report of the Select Committee on Civil Estimates, was 
willing to buy in Canada and the United States even at 
inflated prices if that could have conjured up supplies from 
nowhere. Then the chance came. 


In October the Federal Reserve Board restricted 
instalment credit for house building and purchasing in an 
attempt to stem the internal American inflation. The effect 
of this action on the timber trade was surprising. Producers 
found that contracts were cancelled and prices of softwood in 
the United States fell. The Timber Control saw its oppor- 
tunity and bought; according to reports, some 800,000 
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standards have been purchased and a further 450,000 stan- 
dards contracted for. In all it is estimated that Britain should 
receive 1,250,000 standards from North America in 1951. 


These purchases have at least turned shortage into 
adequacy, and they have also strengthened the bargaining 
power of British timber merchants in their negotiations with 
Sweden and Finland. It is an interesting illustration of what 
may happen in other commodities—some day, and probably 
mot soon—when American demand contracts. Like the 
Timber Control twelve months ago, the timber trade has 
been unwilling to pay the high prices asked by the Scandi- 
navian producers. Private imports this year are, however, 
expected to reach 500,000 standards. On this basis, Britain 
should receive about 1,750,000 standards, which would be 
sufficient to meet requirements (1,500,000 standards) and to 
leave something over for replenishment of stocks. 

On paper, there should be an adequate supply of softwood 
this year. ‘The real difficulty will come in shipping the 
timber to this country. The Timber Control has already 


discovered that the chartering of ships to bring American. 


coal to Britain has created a dearth of American west coast 
tonnage. Certainly for the first part of the year the shortage 
of shipping space is likely to become more acute rather than 
less. But at least it is something that the Timber Control 
has learned the lesson that dear timber is better than no 
timber at all. 


* ® x 


Wool Jumps Again 

The behaviour of the wool market since the turn of the 
year defies description. Indeed the further sharp rise in 
prices in recent weeks has become difficult even to draw, as 
can be seen from the accompanying chart. It is not strictly 
accurate to c wool prices from week to week because 
the qualities a grades offered differ. But there is no doubt 
that since the second half of the selling season opened a fort- 
night ago wool prices have risen broadly by 20 per cent 
compared with the December level. According to market 
reports the main pressure of buying has come from Britain 
and the United States. Bradford was very doubtful of the 
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staying power of priccs after the sharp rise last September, 
and fearing a fall, it bought only relatively small quantities 
of wool in the first half of the season. It has now to make up 
for lost opportunities at very much higher prices. American 
buying has been mainly for defence contracts. 

Even before Korea it was clear that wool would be dearer 
in 1950-51 than in 1949-50 (when record prices were 
reached) owing to the high level of consumption, the pros- 
pective shortage in supplies and the existence of inflationary 
conditions. There are some signs, but by no means definite 
ones, that civilian consumption of wool is beginning to 
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decline. But there is no sign that inflationary conditions a: 
likely to be curbed in the immediate future. : 

When the present high cost of raw wool comes to bs 
reflected in the prices of wool textiles, some consumers ma 
be alarmed, despite the best efforts of manufacturers to lim} 
the rise by mixing wool with cheaper fibres. Whether their 
alarm will stop them buying is another matter. Opportunitie 
for other forms of spending will be restricted as defence pto- 
duction cuts into civilian production, and consumer resistance 
to higher wool prices might be small. A bigger danger 
facing manufacturers might be the institution of price control. 
though this would have to make some allowance for the 
present high cost of raw wool. 


* n x 


Power in Zinc Packets 


One of the few articles in which the ordinary consume; 
buys much zinc across the counter is the ordinary dry 
battery for a radio set, torch, or cycle lamp. Many types of 
dry cell use zinc both electrically and as a conveniently 
robust casing for the other elements in the battery ; but sizes 
vary from a railway signalling bataley, in which there may 
be three pounds of zinc, to a tiny hearing aid battery taking 
no more than a few grammes. Approximately seventeen 
million cells are produced in Britain each week ; thus the 
industry is an important end-user of rolled zinc (as well as 
of brass for batteries, torches, and lamps), and reduced 
supplies of zinc will present it with important production 
problems. 

In 1949 the industry used about 11,000 tons of zinc to 
make about 862 million unit cells, and last year consumption 
rose to about 11,500 tons to make about the same number 
(presumably including a larger proportion of the heavier 
cells). This year it had plans to reach 900 million 
cells, taking 12,000 tons of zinc. The electrolytic grade used 
in batteries is to be cut generally by some 30 per cent, 
according to the Ministry’s allocation scheme, and this would 
impose a considerable check upon the present rate of pro- 
duction and on future expansion. In fact, however, it seems 
unlikely that the loss of production will be nearly so serious 
as this. There is some reason to believe that the official 
allocation may be more lenient ; dry batteries are essential 
not only for much service radio and telephone equipment 
but for vital civilian communications such as_ railway 
signalling and standby power for the GPO telephone 
system. Some economies in zinc may be possible in pro- 
duction, though in the last ten years one almost revolu- 
tionary change in battery construction has already taken 
place, from the multi-cell battery tothe more compact and 
economical “layer” type. A factor of perhaps greater 
importance is that the Ever Ready Company, which 
dominates the dry-cell industry, is itself an important pro- 
ducer of rolled zinc from bought ingots. 


* x x 
American Coal for Europe 


Europe’s imports of American coal this winter wil 
amount to about four million tons including 1,200,000 tons 
bought by this country. This is less than Europe requires— 
eighteen nations recently attending the Coal Committee of 
the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva hoped (© 
import in the first quarter of this year five million tons mor: 
coal and a million tons more coke than European exporters 
could offer. There is no coke for shipment from the United 
States and since ECA is releasing no dollars for extra cod! 
the nations concerned are spending their free dollars 
reluctantly upon expensive American coal which incurs eve'- 
rising freight charges for delivery across the Atlantic. 

Apart from Britain, purchases will be roughly as follows: 
Belgium 500,000 tons, Austria 150,000 tons, France (includ- 
ing French North Africa) 600.000 tons, Greece 60,000 tom; 
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MANCHESTER. 
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OVER 200 BRANCHES 





CAPITAL ISSUED £8,125.000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £1,875,000 
RESERVE FUND  £1,875,000 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£143,391 ,470 


3lst December, 1950 
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Fire 12§,000 tons, Switzerland at least 100,000 tons, Portugal 
75,000 tons, Italy 300,000 tons, the Netherlands 700,000 
‘ons, Finland 50,000 tons and Norway 450,000 tons. These 
cover roughly the first four months’ needs though some of the 
coal may not be delivered until after April. The Committee 
js meeting again shortly to consider coal supplies and needs 
in the second quarter of 1951, and will attempt to devise some 
stricter allocation scheme for “ essential” coal demands this 
year. Here the inevitable squabbles about competitive 
degrees of need arise: the steel-producing countries, for 
example, feel that they should have an over-riding call upon 
supplies of metallurgical fuels, but the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which use coke for domestic heating, argue that their 
needs are equally important. 

Future supplies are uncertain. The Germans have been 
ordered by the International Ruhr Authority to accept an 
export target for this quarter about a million tons higher than 
they desired ; conceivably they will simply allow their 
deliveries to run into arrear. Poland has not withdrawn so 
completely from the coal market in Western Europe as had 
been expected ; but it has been raising its prices almost to 
American levels, so that the order of coal rrices on the 
Continent now ranges from American, the most expensive 
of all delivered, through Polish, Belgian, French, and British 
down to German. German coal exporters are anxious to 
raise their prices, and if the occupying authorities agree this 
may exercise a corrective influence upon estimates of coal 
need. In recent months import requirements have been 
inflated partly because no nation is willing to forgo its quota 
of cheap German coal. The National Coal Board, which 
precipitated matters last summer with its cuts in exports, is 
now continuing export deliveries to meet some two million 
tons of arrears on 1950 orders. But at present, except for 
certain contracts agreed with countries that have already 
agreed to cancel orders in arrear, it is hesitating to accept 
export commitments for this year. 


* x * 
Rise in Oil Prices 


This week’s increases in the maximum prices of 
petroleum products (ranging from a farthing a gallon for 100 
octane spirit, to gd. for diesel oil for road vehicles and to a 
halfpenny for motor spirit) follow the oil companies’ regular 
half-yearly review of their freight costs and are not the result 
of any increase in the price of crude oil. The American 
Government has, in fact, taken steps to freeze Gulf oil prices 
at the December levels. The cost of operating tankers, as well 
as the cost of internal distribution, has been rising steadily 
and one of the biggest factors has itself been the increase in 
fuel prices. But more important is the fact that since the start 
of fighting in Korea, the charter charges for tankers have risen 
sharply while the number of tankers available for charter has 
fallen. The oil companies carry about 50 per cent. of their 
products in their own tankers and charter the remainder, 
usually on a 5-year basis. Some of the older agreements have 

made on terms which are by present comparisons very 
favourable to the oil companies, but those made now are more 

an 100 per cent. above the general level of charges in June 
and will probably continue to rise as the shortage of tankers 
becomes more acute. The fleets in the Far East have made 

vy demands on available tonnage ; there are no storage 
facilities in Korea, and a number of tankers are being virtually 
taken out of service to act as floating depots. These are 
“rtunate if they complete one round trip in the time in 
Which they would normally have completed ten. More 


tonnage must wait until the tanker construction programme 
s completed. 


* * * 


Integration and the St Pancras Strike 


s en unofficial strikers at St. Pancras returned to work 
. Cdnesday night after the Railway Executive had agreed 
Postpone the scheme for the integration of road and rail 
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goods services to Glasgow. The Railway Executive acted 
after urgent representations from the National Union of 
Railwaymen that the scheme should be discussed once again 
by the joint committee so that the points raised by the 
strikers could be aired and explained. The scheme is now 
due to come into force on January 29th, but, somewhat 
ominously, the strike committee has not been disbanded. 


_ That employees would become the most difficult obstacle 
in the way of the integration schemes which were hailed as 
the chief purpose of the Transport Act seems never to have 
been seriously anticipated. It is obvious now, however, that 
integration will be impossible unless employees are satisfied 
that they will not suffer either from redundancy or even 
from inconvenience. It may well be that there was more 
to the St. Pancras strike than a simple breakdown of labour 
relations—the unions, after all, had been fully consulted 
about the scheme—but not all the mutterings of the strikers 
were inspired by trouble-makers. There seems to be a 
genuine fear that improved efficiency must mean redund- 
ancy, and far too few attempts have been made to explain 
the changes which might result from integration. 


It is a poor prospect for the Transport Commission. Its 
main hope of turning its deficits into a surplus lies in the 
improved efficiency which integration should bring about. 
But if every goods worker, porter or engine-driver is going 
to strike every time a new idea is introduced, the Commis- 
sion might as well abandon hope now. Clearly, management 
and union officials alike must make the utmost effort to drive 
home to the men the consequences of short-sighted action 
and to explain in detail what labour changes, if any, will be 
entailed by integration. 


* * x 


More Gold from Europe 


The sterling area continues to run an unexpectedly large 
surplus with Western Europe. The latest monthly compensa- 
tion of the European Payments Union, covering transactions 
for December, showed a United Kingdom surplus of 
£20,444,286. A part of this was probably earned through 
payments for sterling area commodities at the recently pre- 
vailing high levels of prices. This surplus was financed as to 
£4;354,643 by the use of existing sterling resources, i.e. pre- 
June 30th balances held by the deficit countries. The United 
Kingdom is now at the stage at which, as a creditor, it 
receives in gold half the net amounts due to it and makes 
the other half available in the form of credits to EPU. In 
respect of December it received £8,158,929 in gold, increas- 
ing the amount so far received from EPU in this form to 
£12,668,214. The United Kingdom is now a creditor in the 
books of EPU to the amount of £88,382,857. Here is 
further evidence that the trend of international gold move- 
ments is still strongly towards London. 


* * * 


Australian Bank Merger 


Subject*to approval by shareholders and the Australian 
courts, the long-expected merger between the Bank of 
Australasia and the Union Bank of Australia will take place 
next autumn. Since the assets of each bank were in excess 
of £170 million at their last balance sheet dates, the new 
institution (which is to be called the “ Australia and New 
Zealand Bank ”’) will start with assets of nearly £350 million ; 
it will thus be the second largest bank in Australia and the 
largest in New Zealand. The two banks, which were both 
founded over one hundred and fifteen years ago, have long 
been complementary rather than competitive in their 
activities. Rumours of a merger were rife just before the war 
but the natural unwillingness of the Bank of Australasia to 
give up its Royal Charter (as it will have to do when the 
merger takes place) prevented any action at that time. After 
the war, however, the proposal was taken up again and 
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arrangements were at an advanced stage in 1947 when the 
Australian Labour Government introduced its abortive 
legislation to nationalise all trading banks. The proposal for 
a merger was dropped during the period of the long legal 
battle over the Bank Nationalisation Act. It was revived 
again when the Act was quashed by the Privy Council 
decision in the summer of 1949, but legal and technical com- 
plexities in the three countries in which the banks transact 
business (particularly in matters of taxation and stamp 
duties) have complicated the working out of a scheme that 
will bring advantage to all shareholders. 


The reason for the merger are strikingly portrayed by the 
banks’ recent balance sheets, which show that the assets 
of each bank have been expanding at the extraordinary rate of 
about 25 per cent. per annum in each of the last two years ; 
the size of the accommodation now required by both banks’ 
largest customers, the increased demand for technical 
services and the heavy building programmes of both banks 
have clearly made the establishment of a larger bank desirable. 


* * * 


IMF Sells Sterling 


The Brazilian Government has recently purchased 
£10 million of sterling from the International Monetary Fund 
in Washington. This operation is notable on two counts. 
First, it reveals how part of the funds required fer the clearing 
of commercial arrears due by Brazil to exporters in Britain 
is being mobilised Some of the necessary resources were 
secured by another {10 million operation that took the form 
of a forward exchange swap, through which spot sterling 
was obtained against a sale of dollars and with an undertaking 
to reverse the operation later by offsetting forward trans- 
actions. The balance of the {10 million is being provided 
by the recently reported purchase of sterling from the IMF. 
Brazil will pay for this sterling in local currency. This is the 
third approach that Brazil has made to the IMF. The first 
two occurred in 1949 and involved the purchase of $174 
million. 


Secondly, the transaction between Brazil and the IMF is 
significant, for its indication that sterling has become a suffi- 
ciently scarce currency for its supplies to be augmented from 
IMF sources. This is not the first sale of sterling by the fund. 
Within the first few months of its operations a small amount 
of sterling was sold to the Netherlands. But, apart from this 
modest precedent, the latest operation is the first occasion on 
which a sizeable line of sterling has been made available to 
a member by the Fund. This is an important straw showing 
the direction of the prevailing winds in the world’s foreign 
exchange situation. Now that Brazil has strengthened its 
current holdings of sterling, it will be interesting to note how 
these resources will be used in payment of commercial arrears 
and how much in financing new purchases. 


* * * 


Agreement with Belgium 


A new monetary agreement was recently signed between 
the British and Belgian governments. In the main, it does no 
more than adjust the previous agreement to the fact of both 
countries’. ip of the European Payments Union. The 
principal adjustment is the disappearance of the reciprocal 
overdraft clauses in the old agreement by which each country 
was ed to hold the other’s currency up to a limit of 
£12 fnillion, any excess holding being convertible into gold. 
This peoveene bas Sade war St arrangements by which, 
during the period between pair of EPU settlements, each 
CONEY FF ee TL ce ie te to any 
amount. Such balances are then put into the subsequent 
clearing and any gold loss or receipt by the two countries 

ilateral arrangements, 


arises, not from any bi but from the 
terms of their membership of EPU. 
It is interesting to note that Belgium remains outside the 
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group of sterling “ transferable account ” countries. An off; 
was made by Britain to Belgium, as to all other EPU memb,;, 
that were not already “transferable account” countries, 
enter into this fold. This was done so as to achieve the com. 
plete non-discrimination in their mutual exchange ani 
monetary arrangements enjoined by the EPU agreement op 
all members. Belgium is one of the countries that have seen 
fit not to accept the invitation. This may be due to the 
suspicion that EPU has only a short life before it. Belgium 
therefore may not want to commit itself to any undertaking 
to accept sterling without limit, except within the context o{ 
strictly bilateral transactions between the Belgian franc and 
sterling monetary areas. 


* * * 


Prices at the Double 


The trend of wholesale prices in 1950 vividly illustrates 
the burden of rising costs. Throughout the twelve month: 
the Board of Trade’s index has displayed an unbroken rise. 
In the first quarter it was modest, but it became sharper a: 
the year progressed and particularly sharp after June. By 
December the index had risen 21 per cent—the largest annual 
increase since 1940. The rise in the food component of the 
index was to some extent damped by the incidence of the 
subsidies, but industrial materials fully reflected the rise in 
world commodity prices. Basic. materials rose by no less 
than 85 per cent on the year, intermediate products by 22 
per cent and manufactured goods by 7 per cent. Food and 
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tobacco rose by 8 per cent, and building materials by 6 pe 
cent. 


The main contribution to the higher cost of industrial 
materials has come from wool, the price of which rose by 
117 per cent during 1950 (raw wool itself rose by 133 pe 
cent). Non-ferrous metals rose by 60 per cent, cotton by 
36 per cent and other textiles by 29 per cent. Most of these 
increases occurred inthe latter part of the year and have 
still to filter through into retail prices ; a sharp increase 0 
retail prices is evidently to be expected in 1951. The actual 
increase in wholesale prices in December was only one pe 
_ the ee monthly rise since June. But this a 

wn was only a temporary phase ; commodity prices av 
continued to bound upwards this month. 


® *& * 
Commodity Movements 


At long last a break has occurred in the steady mse!" 
commodity prices. This week the price of Cuban sugar ¥* 
more than $ cent a pound cheaper; it fell to its lowes 
price since July. The record world crop was bound to affect 
the market sooner or later, but it took time to do so. same 
and maize are also cheaper, but this may be partly scasoo* 
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sets NTS may associate barium with the unpalatable 
meals which they are given before an X-ray examination, 
but it is barium sulphate which is used for this purpose, and 
not the soft silvery-white barium metal. Barium is found 
in nature in the form of barytes (barium sulphate) and 
witherite (barium carbonate) ; it is never found free since 
the metal readily reacts with air and moisture. It was frst 
recognised as an element by Scheele, a Swedish chemist, in 
1774. Its name is derived from a Greek word meaning 
heavy, because all barium compounds are much heavier 
than an equal volume of water. Barytes deposits, often 
found in lead and zine veins, are mined in the North of 
England, Germany, Canada and the United States. Wither- 
ite is far less common. The most famous witherite mine in 
the world is at Hexham in Northumberland, and workable 
quantities are also found in Durham. Compounds of barium 
are important in the manufacture of paper, glass, oilcloth, 
linoleum and in oil well drilling. Barium metal itself is 
\sed to remove the last traces of gas from radio valves and 
television tubes, 
LCI. uses barium sulphate in the manu- 
facture of paint, and barium nitrate in ean 


certain kinds of industrial explosives. — so 


eae 
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“South African Sherry 
for me every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 
then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








Traffic duty policemen can do very little to combat the crime wave. 
The most effective deterrent is the man on the beat. 

Electro-matic Vehicle-Actuated Signals can take care of the traffic 
anywhere. No intersection is too difficult or too complex. Every 
traffic point thus equipped means the release of valuable trained men 


for duties where the human element is essential. 


INSTALL 


LECTRO-MATIC 
“o SIGNALS 


AND PUT THE POLICE 
BACK ON THE BEAT 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 
a TEMple Bar 4506. Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London. 
Strowger Works, Lr erpool, 7. 
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though, if it is, the fall has occurrs:d earlier than usual. In 
contrast the price of cocva (in which private trading has been 
resumed) is still rising. 

Fibres generally have continued to rise ; wool has risen 
by nearly ro per cent this week. Tungsten and quicksilver 
are still bounding upwards ; tungsten costs more than twice 
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COMMODITY PRICES 

















1949 1950 | 1951 
Commodity and Unit ere preteen mtn 
Dec. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Jan. 5 Jan. 10| Jan. 17 
cunmsansmepestanagugie er ee eT en — 
Wheat (cents per bushel).. | 216] | 2169 | 23 | 246} | 246—| 2465 | 2435 
Maize cents per bushel) ... | 131 i 148 | 1444 | 1724; 1773 | 178 175 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per Ib.) | 4-38 | 4-30 | 5-85 | 5-35 | 5-45 | 5-65 | 5-07 


Cocoa, Gold Coast (s. per 50 i i i | } i 
BENE casa cckiu ctenen ee 190} 2083 2085 | 260 | 260 290 | 310 
| | | i i 


Cotton US middling (cents 
b 

















i 
j } i j 
| 

WORMS cia danas sivens | 31-43 | 34-64 | 42-0 | 44-13 | 44-62 |'44-88 | 45-01 
Wool, 56's (d. perlb.) 2...) 71 | 81 | 148 | 167 | ... | 202 | 220 
Sisal {f per ton) .......... | 114 | 130 | 158% | 200 | 200 | 200 | 210 
Jute (¢ perton) .......... i; 115 20 |; lil 120 | .122 | 129 |; 151° 
Flux, (£ perton). | 338 | 335 | 347 | 408 | 408 | 415 | 440 
Tin (f per r ton) ee aie 5994 6008 | 8114 | 1,1575 | 1,1575 | 1,2625 | 1,227} 
opper, troiytic (cents i i 
perlb. ...... a ee, tee | ES 24-50 | 24-5 24-5 | 24-5 24-5 
Zine (cents per Ib.)........ 9-875 | 15-0 | 17-5 | 47-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 
Tungsten (s. per unit) ..... 92-50 | 126-9 | 235-0 | 387-5 | 407) | 440 | 480 
Quicksilver (f per 76 Ib.) .. | 26} | 16} | 24 | 425 | 48 | 58} 73} 
Linseed oil (cents per 1b.).. | 17-1 | 17-9 | 17-6 | 18-7 | 18-2 | 20-0 | 21-0 
Castor oil, naked, firsts (£ | | 

WOU. os deo oss as nas 120 | 146 | 188 | 210 | 220 | 235 
Tung oil (£ per ton) ...... | 220 | 180 | 210 | 230 | ... | 280 | 290 
Shellac (s. per cwt.) ...... | 320 | 0374 | 325 400 | 412} | so | 407} 
oe eens 15 24 | «455 | 55 | 53 | 64 60 

PUR TS o isacsccbence 

Tallow (cents per ib.) 22...) 6 43 12 | ley | 16t | 17 | 18} 








i 














Note: Monthly prices taken at last day of the month excep those for wool which 
are monthly averages. * January 16th. 





as much as it did in September, and quicksilver three times 
as much. The United States “ grey” market for copper and 
zinc is rapidly developing into a black market. In these 
dealings copper is selling at about 42 cents a pound and zinc 
at 30 cents. Prices of vegetable oils and tallow are still 
rising, but rubber and tin have weakened. 





* * * 


National Income Comparisons 


The study of national incomes has opened up new fields 
of economic investigation. It also involves some pretty 


exercises of statistical ingenuity. The Statistical Office of the 
United Nations has recently prepared and published* esti- 
mates of national incomes (as totals and per head of popula- 
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tion) for seventy countries in 1949. These seventy countries 
are thought to include about 90 per cent of the world’s 
population and more than that proportion of the world’s 
income. 

Two striking features of the figures (which are given in 


* Statistical Papers Series E No. 1.—United Nations. 
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national currencies and also in dollars) are the overwhelming 
predominance of the United States on the one hand and th. 
large number of countries with extremely low level; ¢ 
national income per head of population on the other hand ln 
1949 only nine countries had total national incomes exceeding 
$10,000 million—Britain was the third largest after the United 
States and Russia—and only twelve had a national income per 
head of population above $500. 


The report does not shirk the difficulties of measuring ang 
method that are involved in drawing up comparable estimate; 
of the national incomes of different countries. Only a quarte 
of the countries examined had up-to-date estimates based op 
good statistical evidence and less than a quarter had estimates 
within tolerable margins of errors for one or more years since 
the war. The range in national incomes is considerable. 
from $62 million for Liberia to $217,000 million for the 
United States. The median for the seventy countries js 
$1,425 million but the countries below this level accounted 
for only 10 per cent of the population covered by the report, 
Analysis of income per head of population, however, shows 
more disturbing results. Twenty-five countries in 1949, 
representing 54 per cent of the total population, had an 
annual income of less than $100 per head. Some 85 per 
cent of the world’s population (55 countries) had an annual 
income of under $400. In contrast average income per head 
in Britain was $773 and in the United States $1,453. 


Shorter Notes 


Largely as a result of heavy orders for transatlantic coal 
tonnage, the Chamber of Shipping index of tramp shipping 
freights rose by 18 points in December to 115.7 (1948 = 100). 
This was nearly 60 per cent above the level in December, 
1949, and brings the average for the year 1950 to 84.0 against 
the 1949 average of 82.3. The index covers fixtures in 
sterling only ; many other bookings of ships to carry cod 
to European ports were made in dollars. Since the beginning 
of the year bookings have generally continued to be heavy, 
though in the last week some bookings of vessels for forward 
loading dates have been made at rates slightly below th 
recent peaks. 


* 


The Royal Commission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income announce that they — to consider in the first 
place (a) the general structure of the present system of tax 
tion of profits and income, and its effects on the nat 
economy, and any suggestions for alternative methods 0 
raising revenue by taxes on profits and income ; at a later 
stage they will consider (b) particular matters arising 1n Cot 
nection with Income Tax, Sur-tax and Profits Tax. Tht 
Commission intend to bee taking oral evidence in June of 
matters falling under (a). They therefore hope that th 
written evidence on these matters will reach them as soo 
as possible and not later than May 15th. Written evident 
on matters under (b) should be sent in by December 1st nest 


* 


The London Cocoa Terminal Market reopened this wet! 
after a lapse of nearly twelve years. The terms of contri 
are virtually the same as before the war. The basis ge 
is G. F. Accra but other descriptions can be offered at varie’ 
differentials and conditions. unit of trading is 5 10%; 
before the war it was I0 tons. On the first day of trade 
prices were very high, much higher than the New an re” 
but they have since fallen, and appear now to be kecpiné 
step with the American market. The volume of trading S 
far has not been very large. 
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Company Notes 


F. W. Woolworth.—The 5s. ordinary stock 
units of F. W. Woolworth showed scarcely 
a flutter of response to the dividend, so 


tely had the market anticipated the 
acidend. announcement. The dividend 


is 274 per cent; the rate is unchanged and 
the payment is made, as in the previous year, 
on an ordinary capital of £15 million, after 
it was doubled by the 100 per cent bonus 
issue. The year’s total distribution on the 
new capital is equivalent to 42} per cent, 
compared with a 1949 payment equivalent 
on the same basis to 35 per cent. The 
difference represents the payment of the 
interim dividend for 1950 at the same per- 
centage rate of 15 per cent, but on the 
doubled capital. 


Is a note of caution to be inferred from 
the mere maintenance of the final dividend ? 
There is nothing in the preliminary statement 
of profits to suggest that the company did 
not enjoy a satisfactory year. The rise in 
rofit before tax from £10,822,307 to 
£11,768,410—almost 9 per cent—is impres- 
sive ; the Woolworth organisation must have 
made the most of its opportunities to sell a 


1949 1950 
£ £ 
Pell <a c0stvevpdenenenes 10,822,307 11,768,410 
TaEMIOD . wevsice urd eb anon 5,802,247 6,413,138 
Stall Gentes ii. is e6 Gs ceae 200, 250, 
Preference divs. .......+++es 165,000 165,000 
Earned for ordinary ......++ 4,655,060 4,940,272 
(83%) (89-5% 
Oul:; Mle. «nes guccuneiana ta 2,887,500 3,506,250, 
35%) te) 
Development reserve ........ 500,000 000 
General reserve. ....es+ecece 750,000 750,000 


Added to carry forward, after 
adjustments. ...4...sse0- 484,041 212,775 
5s. Ordinary stock at 46s. yields £4 12s. 5d. per cent. 


greater volume and a greater variety of goods 
last year. If purses felt the pinch in 1950, 
they seem to have been iggy Bago: at least 
in the Woolworth stores. t 1950 cannot 
have been a year of unmixed advantage. 
Costs have increased and have affected cer- 
tain profit margins; and as the year pro- 
ceeded the claims of defence competing with 
those of civilian consumption were becoming 
evident. These may assume real importance 
during the current year by limiting the range 
of goods that the stores can offer—thus 
narrowing the scope for successful merchan- 
dising that in recent years has been markedly 
expanded. 


When the chairman issued his statement 
on dividend policy last June, he emphasised 
that the increased interim payment (on the 
doubled capital) did not necessarily betoken 
an increase in the total distribution for 1950. 
The total distribution has been increased, 
but only to the extent of the change in the 
imerim payment. But the warning that any 
increase in the final dividend must necessarily 
depend on the board’s view when the 1950 
accounts were produced does now assume a 
certain significance. Stockholders have no 
reason for complaint at this display of 
cauton—if caution it is. It will clearly assist 
the undertaking in coping with the more 
ificult problems of 1951 to have the addi- 


uonal support of 
sloughed beck: nearly £1,500,000 of profits 


Carreras Ltd.—Despite the high level of 
the tobacco duties, the for tobacco 
prem to be relatively inelastic. Last year, 
oe Were NO co ints on the score of 
aw — ee had to contend 
distribution. . this ‘hachosband = 
7 iN group trading ts of Carreras Ltd. 
Ores, ended ¢ 3h 1950, from 

» recor i 
aa impressive ace feeeas is 

Heavy taxation charges, which absorb 
neatly half of total profits, have prevented an 
ao m ¢arnings on the same substan- 


> though 
£376.000'to £1.392,754° “Ts ea de pettiea 


lent to an increase in group earnings from 
41.3 per cent to 54.8 per cent, which com- 
fortably covers the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 35 per cent. Reserves have been 
strengthened by the appropriation of 
against £96,785, to general 
reserves; the company has not this year 
made a specific allocation to a reserve for 
the replacement of fixed assets, as was the 
case in the previous year when £119,279 
was so transferred. 

Acquisition of new plant and machinery 
may be reflected in the rise in the book 
value of group fixed assets after depreciation 
from £1,748,340 to £1,932,601. Total capital 
and revenue reserves of £7,449,681, against 
£6,603,052, compare impressively with the 


Years to October 31, 
1949 1950 


94) 

Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profits ............. 2,749,891 3,524,581 
Total profit eink eet oc i 2,918,603 3,670,653 
POMRNO ig ih eeec beck cee 1,350,224 1,728,087 
Depreciation, replacement res. 267,017 199,701 

Group earnings for ord. stk...... 1,016,936 1,392,754 

g (41-3%) (54-8%) 
BOA si ochiidh v cske vo Sogvee 716,15 716,15 
(35%) (35%) 
To general reserves and group c/f 300,778 676,596 
Cons. balance sheet analysis:— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation, 1,748,340 1,932,601 
Net current assets .......... 8,302,235 9,024,445 
Cash and bank balances ..... 667,860 180,358 
SUNN ids ba cs<dee vs ve kess 9,282,597 11,035,865 
Wiis vcs biis xed podvce 6,603,052 7,449,681 


Ordinary capital............ 3,720,300 720,300 
£1“A” Ordinary stock at £5 17s. 6d. yields £5 193.24. per cent. 
issued equity capital ot £3,720,300. Stocks 
are up from £9,282,597 to £11,035,865, 
which represents more than half of total 
assets of £21,206,763 ; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that cash has fallen from £667,860 
to £180,358. Although net working capital 
has risen from £8,302,235 to £9,024,445, the 
burden of carrying stocks continues to impose 
a considerable strain on liquid resources. 

Buyers of leaf tobacco have now to bear 
the full effects of devaluation on prices, but 
supplies are adequate to cover demand. 
Tobacco might be taxed even further in the 
coming budget, but even so the question 
would remain whether a higher rate of duty 
would reduce the demand. 


Colvilies Ltd.—The value of the preference 
and ordinary capital of Colvilles Ltd. for 
the purpose of assessing compensation payable 
on nationalisation has now been agreed 
between the company and the Ministry of 
Supply, as have compensation terms for the 
privately held preference shares of the 
Lanarkshire Steel Company, Ltd. (of which 
all ordinary shares are held by Colvilles). The 
agreed bases for compensation, which will 
be presented to a special meeting of share- 
holders on February 2nd, are as follows: 

Colvilles Ltd.: £2,000,000 54 per cent 
cumulative preference stock, 26s. 6d. per {1 
unit; £3,919,000 ordinary stock, 38s. per £1 
unit, 

Lanarkshire Steel Company,  Ltd.: 
£275,000 6 per cent cumulative preference 
shares, 25s. per £1 share. 

These take-over prices compare with 
“ middle ” market quotations on Wednesday, 
the day before the announcement of 36s. 6d. 
for Colvilles’ ordinary and 24s. 9d. for the 

reference ; and for Lanarkshire Steel pre- 
erence on January Ist of 22s. 6d 


Teachers (Distillers) Ltd.—Group profits 
of Teachers (Distillers) Ltd. for the year 
ended September 30, 1950—the first complete 
year of trading as a public company—are 
£714,428, which compares with £313,965 for 
the nine months to September 30, 1949. The 
sum of £372,000 is provided for taxation, and 
group net ts amount to £311,485. Of 
this sum £232,951 is retained by the sub- 
sidiary company, William Teacher and Sons. 
The total ordinary dividend of 12} per cent, 


against 74 per cent for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1949, absorbs £41,250. 
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j | Net n e 
3 Price, | Price, | Yield, weak 
British Funds Jan. 10,,Jan. 17,) Jan. 17, | ,' a 
1951 1951 | agsa* | Jan. 27, 
| Gs 1951 
faGifed 
War Bonds 2}%.../1014 j2014 is 013 4e 
Mar. 1, 1951-53. | 012 8/119 2! 
War Bonds 24%.../1014$ [1013 |... 018 6e 
_ Mar. 1, 1952-54... 013 4/118 51 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%|1014 j101$ {015 6/115 2 
Feb. 15, 1955... 
War Bonds 24% ...|102% [1023 014 2) 115 lle 
Aug. 15, 1954-56.| xd | xd | 0 18 10; 2 9/ 
Funding 23% .... |1024 102-4 bis 1 5 6¢ 
_ June 15, 1952-57 j EST 2S 3 
Nat. Defence 3% ../103} [103% | 012 5/119 0¢ 
July 15, 1954-58.) xd | 11 3112 9 8 
War Loan 3%....-1104 [104% 1015 3/2 3 2 
_ Oct. 15, 1955-59 . b31i3 41 
Savings Bonds 3% .}100} 100% =: 111 7}2-18 22e 
Aug. 15, 1955-65.| xd | xd 112 6|219 4) 
Funding 24%...... 99% | 9% |1 9 5/213 3¢ 
_ April 15, 1956-61. 11 8 6/211 9 
Funding 3%....... 99% | 99% |11511|3 4 le 
April 15, 1959-69. 114 5/3 2 2/1 
Funding 3%....... fr 99% 113 7}3 0 Te 
Aug. 1, 1966-68... xd | xd {113 6/3 0 61 
Funding 4%....... 107% (1078 | 17 213 2 Be 
May 1, 1960-90 .. 118 8/313 4 
Savings Bonds 3% .| 983 | 99 11% 9}3 5 3e 
Sept. 1, 1960-70. . 115 0}3 3 Of 
Savings Bonds 23%} 943 948 11610;3 0 Te 
_ May 1, 1964-67 .. 115 3}| 2 18 11/ 
Victory Bonds 4%./1093 |1094§ 193 9/3 416 
"Sept. 1, 1920-76. .| 
Savings Bonds 3% -| 95jxd | 9%xd [119 2,3 6 Te 
Aug. 15, 1965-75. 11611 | 3 4 61 
Consols 4% ...+... 102jxd |103xd | 113 3}3 8 5g 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) 
Conversion 34% ...| 96} | %# | 2 0 1)313 2 
ae , 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 23% .| 714 | 71H | 118 9{| 310 10/ 
Lecom * 1, 1975) | 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 843 | 84} 119 5/312 Of 
s he | 
Treasury Stk. 34%.|103 [103 11510; 3 6 lie 
June 15, 1977-80. 116 0/3 7 21 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 92 | 922 [119 6|}3 8 5e 
Oct. 1986-96 .... 118 5/3 7 5i 
War Loan 3%....| 944 | 94% [| 2 010)314 5h 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) 
Consols 24% ...... 71 | 14 |118 71310 2/ 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.| 97% | 97% | 117 5|3 5 Te 
April 1, 1968-73... 1146 7/3 4 8 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.| 96% | 9H |2 17 2}3 5 5e 
Mar. 15, 1974-77. 116 9\3 5 Oj 
Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd {1033 [1034 115 5 | 3 6 8e 
Nov. 15, 1976-79. | 115 8}3 6111 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 914 | 92 2.0 9)3 9 Se 
July 1, 1978-88.. }129 1/3 7 9 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 97 | 97 | 117 7} 3 5 l0e 
April 1, 1968-73. . 1116 9|}3 410) 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 91H | 913 }2 19 4 i = 
May 1, 1990-95.. | 11810; 3 7 10/ 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 


demption in 1957. (A) Flat yield given above. Ii re- 
deemed, in 1952 net one yield £530, gross £617 9, 
(}} To latest date. (nm) Net yields are calculated after 
allowing for tax at 9s. in {. *Assumed average life 
13 years 10 months. 


Price, | Price, Yield, 














Last Two | 
Dividends Ordinary § (jan. 10, Jan. 17, Jan. 17, 
siaancdedai Stocks [| 1951 | 1951 1951 
(a) (6) {(c) | 
Yo Yo j ig s. a 
60 ¢ 20 a/Angilo-Am. 10/- ei: 4 40 8 
25 b 5 a@/lAngio-Iran. {1 . 5 | 58 15 4 3 
a ssoc, 
10 6 5 a\Assoc. Elec. £1] 83/9 | 83/9 | 311 8 
Tia 20 6 jAssoc, P.Cem. {1 86/104) 87/6 |6 5 6 
40 ¢ 3 ¢ in S/- ..... | 27/9 | 27/9 16 6 2 
t5 a t20 6|Bass {1....... 146/3xd\146/3 | 3 8 3 
40 c 10 a@|Boots 5/-...... 48/- | 48/6 |4 2 6 
8 ¢ 10 c |Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/9 | 24/3 |4 2 6 
12 6 8 a{Br. Oxygen {1..}| 90/6 90/6 |48 5 
5 a 7b \Coats, {1...... 58/6 | 59/- |4 4 9 
5 6 2a \Court f1..) 39/9 | 396 | 3150 
20 ¢ 6$a \Distillers 4/- ...| 19/9xdj 20/6 | 318 1 
Se 8c fli 31/3 | 31/6 }5 1 7 
15 ¢ 15 ¢\Dunlop {1 | 55/- /3 1567 
10 ¢ 10 c\Ford{l....... | 48/9 | 50/- | 4 0 0 
like The \Gen. Elect. £1..| 82/6 | 83/9 | 4 3 7 
ll a 21 6 |Guinness f1..../134/4} |134/44 | 415 3 
15 a 17} |Hawker Sid. 5/-| 32/634 32/103} 4 18 10 
7 6 3 a@\Imp. Chem. f1.| 43/6 | 43/6 | 411 11 
18} 13}a (Imp. Tobacco £1) 105/7}/105/74 | 6 1 2 
>a 74 b |Lancs. Cotton £1) 41/-xdj 41/6 |6 0 6 
10 ¢ 10 ¢\Leverfl....... 41/10} 43/9 | 411 5 
15 c 15 c|Lon. Brick {1..} 57/6 | 57/6 |5 4 4 
45 b 15 4 |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 83/6 | 83/- 312 3 
46 8 a|P&ODet.f1..| 57/- | 58/6 |4 2 1 
1746 7ha/P Johnson 10/-.| 37/6xd| 38/6 | 6 9 10 
+5 6 5 a |“Shell” Stk. {1 .| 77/6 | 80/-xd| 210 Of 
lhc 6 a \St&LloydsDf.f1) 56/-xdi 56/- | 4 9 3 
12h@ 12}b |Tube Invst. £1 . $ 400 
8 ¢ 8 e/jUnion Castle {1 39/- 39/- 421 
12h¢ 17}¢|U.SuaBetong f1| 55/- | 58/9 | 519 2 
a 1646/T. & Newall £1. 86/3xd| 87/6 | 411 5 
445 2a \Vickers {1..... 35/6 | 3%6/- | 315 0 
15 a 27}b |Woolworth §/- .| 45/6 | 46/- 1412 5 








(a) Interim (6) Final. (c) Whole year. Free of Tax. 
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Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) BANK OF ENGLAND 
For the week ended January 13, 1951, | other apt ™ reasury Bills "58,473 RETURNS 
total ordinary revenue was {174,260,000, |  External....... 4,128 | Nat. Sav. Certs.... 200 
against ordinary expenditure of {57,051,000 | Ways & Means Ad- se ek aA OF nee ae JANUARY 17, 1951 
and issues to sinking funds £590,000. Thus, | ‘@"°%----+-:-- . ~ Reserve Certs. 28,964 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
including sinking fund allocations of | Other Debt :— N 
5: totes Tssued:~ le if 
f 53.000 the surplus accrued since; | . tntermal...-..-. . 8 vovt. Debt. . 11.015} 
£15,653,000 the surplus accrued since Internal...... ; Circulation 1297,105,858 | Other  C. 1015.10 
April Ist is £220,660,000 compared with Treesary Deposits. S00 In Bang: Do ee eee asocsenen 
£181,405,000 for the corresponding period sian —— ++ 53,250,965 | Other Secs... 674,35 
a year ago. 18,243 126,152 Coin (other 
J 8 th } 
| ar a mead 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE Issue ....... Sama ‘ 
ANB EXPENDITURE FLOATING DEBT Gold Coin and 
Receipts into the i ‘ ullion {at 
Exchequer (£ million} hry per oz. es . 
| i —— | T W: twaiinnt: |) OSS _ \ 
| Esti- = 9 laws : , reasury ays & Me ; Sein are —— 
Revenue snate, ar 1 I“ Siso" —— sre Bills Advances De- mend aaa 1350,356,825 i 
1950-5 to \ 0 Jan Jan pe ing DEPARTMENT P 
an an ‘ i‘ > t / . 
1950 1951 | 1950 | 1951 Tender | Tap Comme veeeee 14,363,000 Govt. Secs.... 339,061,441 t 
oo £°000 Betis spoaste ere Other Secs.:- 42,605,3 
RD EVE ; i - : 
Income Tax...... 1388000] 758,306, 714, 380f132339;122029 2990-0 1901-6 Pe ee ees) ea os nim ¢ 
Sur-tax ......60.] | 120,000} 63,100) 67, 8,700, 8,700 | H.M. Treas. Securities... 24 Hd 404 I 
Estate, etc., Duties) 195,000 eae 143,95 a 000 Oct. oa oo 0| oe : Special Acc. 2,357,714 | fe oar 
| ae 50,000 ¢ ” 2 i y 
pee ama ig asad a S| Slates aur S23 | gn Dees sno ot 
2.2. - i ose ” as iN 2 OF oe 
Other ‘Inland Rev. ut wel 50 aes SS tie Col. oe — - 
SpecialContributn. 4,500} 17,700, 40 300, = 60 | Nov - aeee ot deen aoa ~ ‘ 
Teoasa |” 1813190-0/ 1968-7 435,911,669 | 435,911,669 t 
Total Inland Rev. 2028000127646 119656051459140639 |» 18) 3190-0) 1968-7 . — Exchequer, Saving Banks, Commssooe » 
Customs......... 870,650) 642,860 703,093 13,716, 15,330 _ Dividend Acconnt: 
Ra pccscsvess 713,150) 537,600 542,400} 6,700; 4,800 | Dec. : 3250-0 | 1956-5 siiianen ANALYSIS 
Total Customs and | | » 36 —— ) 
Excise ........ pisesone 1180460 1245493 20,416, 20,150 Soar 95 ‘ 
i 
Motor Duties. .... 56,000) 33,140, 34,095 12, 267) 12,691 12,691 | Jan. 6]5270-0 1861-8 
Surplus WarStores! 35,000, 67,490; 35,93 ee 13} 3250-0 | 1823-3 7 
Surpt's fromTradg.| 85,000 ‘208 41,90 «00 ne . 
P.O. (Net oeeee | nee eas we 22 ¢ 
Sundry Loans....| 27,00@ 13, i 20,8 939... (£ million) Notes in banking - | 
Miscell. Receipts | Seat 42-1, B-3 53:3 : 
{in.Crown Lands)! 170,000) 65, 439 65,53 800 | t debt ‘ 
310-3)1345+2 1345-3 I 
Total Ord. Rev... |3897800)2691390 26490 189575) 174260 0-7 O77 O17 ) 
Secr-BaLaNcIne | | 4-4 44 44 é 
Post Office....... | | 172,150] 124,100 133,100] 2,500} 2,400 248/0, 248/0, 248/0 Q 
incge caret 5,700, 9,708) 6,6 | 2 : 
E.P.T. Refunds. { , 100 , 108) , , 
T 's0756502825198 2788786h1920271 176662 - — ee pan i 
Otel 2 és. cn ba cee Le } : 0-4 2. 2-4 
= 2.98 308-7) 297-4) 317.8 ( 
ymen ® 2-98 87:4 84-8 8453 
a eth es ° . 421-4 403-3 417.7 
, Shousand) Nov. 3] 250-0 | 347-7 | 250-0] 10 2-70 
Eei- 1-7 0) 339-0) 339-1 
Expenditure |, mate, April Llaprit 1] Week! Week | » 10 a etursi ial & Ei a 4 . 
xpeaditure = 11950-5 1949 || 1950 Jended|ended | » =. , cS 24-6 24-7 244 
| aa 14 eee 13 ve ny . 3% -0 et m 
1950 '| 1951 } 1950 | 1951 | Dec 1 | 250-0 2-16 eis |e 
| : 260-0 4-55 “ Proportion ”...4ssess+es 10-3 92 229 
Z 230-0 2-93 
aecsacenea ‘ 250-0 3-50 * Government debt ts £11,015,100, capital £14,555, 000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,375 million to £1,350 
ienseees Jan. ae ts a million on January 10, 1951. 
7 ” /HOLESALE 
On January 12th sppcations a 91 day bills to be paid Tue Economist” Inpex or WxoL | 
sapeccesese a. from january 15 to jenn 20, 1951, =i ted dated Prices (1927=100) 
55,300 Monday to Saturday as to t whe ont. at £99 17s. 5d., 
i and applications at higher were accepted in full. ; 
Total Ord. ee “| 599 | Lreasury Bills to a maximum fa at £230 million are being : 
Sinking Funds . offered for Junanty 19th. For the week ending January | f-o9>5—5 1 
Total (excl. Self-| 20th the banks not be asked for Treasury deposits. Other foods Toc oaeee ge mre 
er NATIONAL SAVINGS Minerals...........-0.- a ) 
Tot ({ thousand) Miscellaneous .......... 
i Complete fadex ....... 2159 
After ein Schnee’ balances by mee 
£1,340,441 to £3,726,356, the other operations 1913100 .......0000 
for the week decreased the gross © sagas SILVER i 
million. 
Debt by £107,909,000 to £25,910 am tems ying ic | 
ince 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousand) raised from 17 yan et tee sclline petce to authorized desl 
~ poh ‘hss, Of in gunce. Spot cash prices : 
NET ISSUES ( Receipts......... assens | 31s 12,845 : é 
P.O. and T (Money) Aa, 1948 Tote and 1950... we Repayments ........... 760 | 965 38,009 ‘ 
E. P. F TAs 5 6 hae ceo ni ees ikea eek see 
Suez Canal Shares—Issues to reduce debt........ 106 | eet Seviam.-...-..--. 425 |Dr. 650 \Dr. 25,164 . 
; Export Guarantors Act, 1989, % 312) ............ 145 ~ Bin rustee Savings f 
’ icc Prov ee ce ba ee WERiin xr saieeRasnn 13,638 | 12,861] 496,383 
‘ M4 1542) and Housing (Scoth ad) Act, uae s. 94(2) a Repayments ........... 8,233 | 9,002] 545,656 “i 
% ietcon Cantata’ Baping! ng) Act, 1947, =. 2u() ‘ie 3,000 | Net Savings............ 5,405 | 3,859 [Dr. 49,273 12.. : 
) { Colonial Dewelpmeat rae snnd=acpraaazse" | 150 | Total Net Savings ---...-. [4,980 | 3209 sbri01437 | > 15. 
: ; . Credits. . 172 terest on certificates repa 256 16... € 
; Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947; Post-war ’ accrued.......... 2,359 | 2,407 96528 i. } 
: 10,050 | Change in total invested. . 873 |4+ 5.216 — 337 : 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pt a A armen 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
INFLATION RISK A DANGER TO EFFICIENCY 
STRICT ECONOMY IMPERATIVE 
DIVERSION OF RESOURCES FOR DEFENCE PROGRAMME 
NEED FOR NEW OUTLOOK ON PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH ON THE POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The fifty-sixth ordinary general mecting 
(being the annual g meeting for the 
year 1951) of the stockholders of Barclays 
Bank Limited will be held at the Head Office 
of the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C., on February 8th. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir William Goodenough, Bt., 
LL.D., on the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1950:— 


As the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will be co to the transaction 
of formal business, I have prepared a state- 
ment to be sent to the s ets with the 
report and accounts for the past year. 


The bank suffered a very severe loss last 
March when Mr Walter Osborne Stevenson 
died after a long and distinguished career 
in banking. Mr Stevenson, who had been 
a member of the board since 1941, and a 
deputy chairman since 1947, was already 
experienced in foreign banking when he came 
10 us in 1914, and it was to the devolopment 
of the foreign side of our business that he 
devoted himself in all the years of his service. 
In 1922 he became the ’s first foreign 
general manager, and he was appointed a 
me manager in or ae eee 
played a great part in ys Group as 
a whole to which the value of his remarkable 
ability was incalculable. The bank has lost 
one of its greatest servants and we, his col- 
leagues and all the staff, one of our best 


friends 


NEW DIRECTORS 


During the year, Mr Frederick Cecil 
Ellerton and Mr Thomas Maltby Bland have 
been appointed to the board, Mr Ellerton 
has been elected a vice-chairman. The 
sockholders will be asked to confirm these 
‘ppoitments at the meeting. Mr Ellerton, 
who has been intimately concerned with our 
loreign business throughout his career, will 
Xe remembered as a general manager of the 
pank, an office which he held for eight years 
ind relinquished on joining the board. Mr 
Bland, who is also an experienced banker 
a East Anglia, has been a local director since 


1936 and he will be well known to many of 
the stockholders. 


_ Each year at the annual meeting the stock- 
holders are able to associate themselves with 
: vote of thanks to the staff of the bank, and 
those who find it possible to be present know 
i pleasui _ vote is always 
x ve myself every opportunity 
{ knowing what is done in the bank and 
ee Well it is done, and the devotion and 
“aciency of my colleagues everywhere pro- 
vide me with a source of pride and satisfac- 


wn for which I add 
miteful thanbe my own very warm and 


Stockholders may have noticed in the 

ae, last year a reference to our deci- 

; maintain a subsidiary com 

e: Rome after December 31, 1950, and 
‘eafter to conduct our Italian business 


wttely through our correspondents in Ital 
Naturally this step was not lightly taken but 
“Were convinced, on the facts as they stood, 


that the great changes in conditions since the 
war had removed the advantages of direct 
representation in that country. 


CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


On December 3lst, our current, deposit 
and other accounts totalled £1,287,849,866, 
compared with £1,266,243,422 at the close 
of 1949. It is encouraging to be able to add 
that the number of current accounts in our 
books has been increasing from month to 
month. During part of the year bank 
deposits as a whole, including our own, were 
lower than they had been twelve months 
before, but in August there was the beginning 
of an increase which raised the total in 
October and again in November to a new 
high record. The increase in bank deposits 
has been in part a reflection of an inward 
movement of foreign money. It is surely 
quite contrary to anything that could have 
been in our thoughts a year ago that events 
should bring such a remarkable technical 
alteration in world financial affairs as to in- 
duce an inflow of funds to London from 
abroad. But this has happened. Influences 
which pressed so hard against the pound as 
to make devaluation inevitable, have exerted 
themselves in the opposite direction. Causes 
beyond our control have had a good deal to 
do with this extraordinary somersault, but it 
is the best possible indication that our 
currency has come to be more highly 
esteemed than for a long time past. The 
influx of foreign money has made it neces- 
sary for the authorities to provide the sterling 
to give in exchange, this has had its 
effect on the liquid assets held by the bank- 
ing system. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


During the earlier part of the year, and 
again in the closing months, the tendency 
continued for the,Treasury Bill to be substi- 
tuted for the Tréasury Deposit Receipt as a 
means of short-term borrowing by the 
Government. At the end of the year we 
ourselves had £315,585,740 in bills dis- 
counted, consisting very largely of Treasury 
Bills, and £97,500,000 in seed Deposit 
Receipts, compared with £260,803,323 and 
£171,500,000 respectively on December 31, 
1949. The increase in our holding of bills, 
which was higher by £54,782,417 than it 
had been a year before and bore a ratio of 
24.5 per cent. to our deposits, is of very 
great importance, for it gives us added flexi- 
bility at a time when it could hardly be more 
welcome. I may add that our specially 
liquid assets taken as a whole, namely, cash 
in hand and with the Bank of England ; 
balances with other British banks and cheques 
in course of collection; money at call and 
short notice and bills discounted amounted 
to £561,146,896 or 43.6 per cent. of our 
deposits. Including Treasury Deposit Re- 
ceipts the rtion was 51.1 per cent. 

The oat of our te has pours 
steady during most year and they 
stand in the balance sheet at £310,898,829 
excluding those in the oa of fixed 
assets, compared with £30 5932 at the 
end of 1949. Our advances to Customers 
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and other accounts 
£325,967,491 against £297,969,.264 twelve 
months before. For most of the year the 
tendency was for the demand for banking 
accommedation to increase and, when one 
bears in mind the movement in wholesale 
prices and the consequent rise in the cost of 
holding stocks in many trades, perhaps it is 
surprising not that bank advances inclined 
upwards but that they did not do so more 
sharply. In some directions there has been 
an actual decline in bank lending. 


A new item in the Balance Sheet is the 
holding of £3,000,000 in unsecured notes 
which appears amongst our fixed assets under 
the heading of “ other subsidiaries.” These 
10-year notes carry an option to convert into 
ordinary shares and represent the additional 
resources required by Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation to finance its ex- 
panding business. Hitherto the Corporation 
has been financed entirely by Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), who own 
the whole of the issued capital, and we are 
glad of the opportunity to participate in this 
way. 


have risen. to 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The directors report that after payment of 
all charges and providing for taxation and 
after deducting transfers to inner reserves, 
out of which reserves provision has been 
made for diminution in value of assets, the 
net profit for the year ended December 31, 
1950, amounted to £1,971,834 8s. 5d. com- 
pared with £1,866,279 lls. 7d. for the year 
1949. As will be seen from the Report, it 
has been decided to allocate from the profit 
for the year a sum of £750,000 to the Reserve 
Fund, which now stands in the balance sheet 
at £13,750,000. ‘This is in line with the 
similar action taken on other occasions since 
the war in view of the large increase in our 
figures compared with earlier times. 


Interim dividends at the same rates as in 
1949 were paid on August 8th last and the 
directors now recommend the payment of 
final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, on the “A” stock, and 7 
per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, on 
the “B” and “C” stock, less income tax in 
each case. 


For the third time a consolidated balance 
sheet of the bank and its subsidiaries is pre- 
sented with the accounts and it will be seen 
that, as usual, it has been necessary in com- 
piling the figures to take the position of the 
subsidiary companies on September 30th. 
The total assets of the Barclays Group 
amount to £1,903,828,550 compared with 
£1,814,286,599 last time. During the year 
curremt, deposit and other accounts have 
risen by £59,744,176 to £1,759,139,936. The 
liquid assets in the balance sheet, namely, 
cash in hand and with the Bank of England 
and central banks abroad, and gold bullion ; 
balances with other banks and cheques in 
course of collection ; money at call and short 
notice; bills discounted and Treasury 
deposit receipts amounted to £863,149,912 or 
49.1 per cent. of current, deposit and other 
accounts. Investments, apart from those 
classified as fixed assets, are £468,647,322 
and advances to customers and other accounts 
stand at £453,031,646. 


CHANGE IN INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Now may I make some reference of a more 
general kind to what has been happening in 
the past twelve months. Our minds have 
been much preoccupied by the sombre 
change in international affairs, but in the 
economic sphere the year has not been 
entirely unfruitful. Initially, the outlook was 
in the highest degree uncertain but, just as 
our hopes of 1949 were disappointed, so our 
fears of 1950 were not realised. Even before 
fighting began in Korea we had benefited 
from the renewed flow of American pros- 
perity. Moreover, the devaluation of sterling, 
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which had in a sense been forced upon us, 
and was carried out at an unexpectedly low 
rate, had given impetus to our export trade 
and had brought about a more realistic 
pattern of exchange rates, particularly in 
Europe, 


These conditions have given Western 
Europe as a whole a valuable opportunity to 
gather strength. In our own case the change 
for the better in our balance of trade, the 
growing confidence in sterling and the sus- 
pension of Marshall Aid suggest improve- 
ment. There is no need for me to em- 
phasise how vital it is for this country that 
confidence in its currency should be fully 
restored. We are the bankers to the whole 
of the sterling area, and something like half 
the world’s international payments are made 
in sterling. Our livelihood rests on the 


. maintenance of that position. Confidence 


implies willingness to hold sterling without 
any mental reservations and confidence 
depends primarily upon the view that is 
taken of our economic strength and stability. 
But it depends also upon the adequacy of the 
reserves that we have available to take 
whatever normal strain may be put upon us 
as a great financial centre, and in this 
respect there has been a change for the better. 
Just before the devaluation of sterling the 
old and dollar holding had fallen to 
1,340 million. By June last year it had 
risen to $2,422 million and three months 
later it was $2,756 million. 


SITUATION BETTER THAN HOPED FOR 


The situation is much more satisfactory 
than we had any reason to hope, but when 
we analyse the causes of the increase and 
take account of our responsibilities in world 
trade and finance, it is clear that the im- 
provement should be viewed with some 
caution. Some of it came from purely 
negative action—the limitation of our own 
dollar imports and expenditure and that of 
the rest of the sterling area; some was the 
natural reflex from devaluation itself; and 
some the result of the positive effort to sell 
British goods in the dollar market. But there 
was the continued flow of Marshall Aid to 
help us and a heavy American demand for 
the primary products of the sterling area. 
This last influence, based on the upward 
surge of activity in the United States, has 
been reinforced by pressure there to build 
up stocks of strategic raw materials. But it 
has not involved purchases from the United 
Kingdom. 


Therefore, although this demand has 
helped materially to increase our reserves of 
old and dollars, it has brought about at the 
same time a substantial addition to our 
liabilities in the shape of the sterling balances 
which are kept in London by other members 
of the sterling area. It has also caused a 
rapid worsening of our terms of trade, which 
means that the prices we have had to pay for 
our imports have risen much faster than the 
prices we have obtained for our exports. In 
November last it would have cost us {18 
million more in exports to import the same 
amount of goods as we did in the previous 
January, and it will be surprising if there has 
been no further deterioration since then. 


COMPETITIVE EFFICIENCY 


Recent experience has brought home 
nothing more strongly than the degree to 
which economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere are responsive to 
changes in the level of activity in the United 
States». This is bound to remain the case 
and, while healthy prosperity can be left 
to take care of itself, it would be alarming 
to con’emplate the prospect of a depression 
in the American economy when we remember 
the severe effect upon us of a mere hesita- 
tion in 1949. Events in the past eight 
months seem to have put this prospect out 
of sight, but it must not be out of mind. 


We ought now to keep our thoughts and 
actions bent more than ever upon competi- 
tive efficiency throughout our whole economy 
—industry, commerce and agriculture. 


This would serve a double purpose: it 
would give us strength and resilience to meet 
a situation such as we feared might be 
developing a year ago, and it would help us 
to deal with the new and quite different 
problems which have since arisen. There is 
a great deal to the credit of all who are 
engaged in British industry and it is most 
heartening to see what has been achieved. 
The improvement in industrial production 
has been at a much faster rate than was 
thought likely and, as post-war investment 
has begun to show results on an increasing 
scale, standards of efficiency have risen. But 
we have not encountered the full force of 
competition and it may be that we shall not 
do so for some time to come. The fact that 
the urge to reach the best standards of effi- 
ciency is weakened in this way must not lead 
to loss of ground that will have to be made 
up later on. 


INFLATION RISK TO EFFICIENCY 


A great danger to efficiency, and indeed 
to the whole stability of our economy, lies 
in the risk that inflation, which is already 
with us before the armaments programme 
has begun to make itself felt, may become 
really serious. The further demand upon our 
resources for the purposes of defence must 
increase that risk. Much will depend upon 
the method chosen to deal with the budge- 
tary problem. For the moment the extra 
defence expenditure, although substantial, is 
not a very large item in relation to the budget 
total, but a much more material addition is 
in sight. Therefore, it is of very great 
importance to tackle the financial problem 
soundly and boldly from the start. The only 
proper cause, difficult though it be, is to 
obtain the additional sums which are spent 
on defence by reducing other expenditure: 
first and foremost public expenditure. Extra 
taxation may be inevitable but to add 
materially to the present burden of direct 
taxation might easily defeat its own object 
and it should be used as a measure of last 
resort. This is because by disrupting sound 
habits of work and thrift, direct taxation 
itself becomes inflationary when it passes 
beyond a certain level, which, in conditions 
as they are, must be perilously near at this 
moment. Therefore, however distasteful, the 
order of the day should be to meet our needs 
in the first place by cutting and paring in 
other directions. There is no commonsense 
alternative. It is not so much now a ques- 
tion of looking for the greater ease that 
everybody so much desires as of trying to 
hold as much as possible of what has been 
gained and not impairing it by needlessly 
allowing inflation to get the upper hand. 
With the future so uncertain it is no more 
than common cones to conserve our 
strength by holding inflation in check and 
by sparing no effort to retain some sort of 
reserve of taxable capacity. Strict economy 
in Government expenditure, unpopular as it 
is, Was never more imperative than it is now. 
While, owing to the special dependence of 
this country upon international trade, we 
must always be sensitive to what happens 
abroad and, to that extent, subject to 
influences over which we have no control, 
inflation is not an elemental force. By this 
I mean that, at any rate in peace-time, it is 
largely within the decision of the Govern- 
ment of the day and this ought to be clearly 
understood 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES EXPENDITURE 


When so much turns on efficiency and 
economy one cannot help wondering how far 
we are really getting proper value from the 
vast outpourings of money represented by 
the expenditure of public authority both 
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central and —_ ay here is a mo; 
serious res ibility for leakages whi . 
greatly add to the burdens of the ae 
this country. War conditions and the Subse 
quent course of affairs have resulted jn , 
new bureaucracy of immense Proportion, 
becoming a parasitical growth in our social 
system. Unhappily, it is implicit in 4 
planned and controlled economy that this 
should be so. All systems develop problem, 
of their own, however carefully they may }. 
devised, and it seems to me that we have to 
solve a whole series of problems here in 
order to ensure that we get money’s wor 
for money spent which is, after all, no mor 
than the nation’s due. Anybody who goe; 
about with his eyes open is bound to becom: 
aware from time to time of specific and 
glaring instances of delay, neglect and way. 
emanating from official sources. ; 


Some waste of effort is inseparable from 
any undertaking, particularly if it is large 
and complex, but the public authority 4 
such is a proper object of criticism because 
it cannot feel the pressure of competition 
which would produce a sense of urgency ip 
its work, and because the elements of tim: 
and price and the need for saving canno 
have the meaning to it that is an essentiz 
part of the world in which any business man 
lives. What I have said is not meant ir 
personal disparazement of public servants 
and officials who are, of course, no wors 
and no better than other people. I am 
thinking only of the circumstances of thei: 
work which, as happens with all of us, must 
undoubtedly have a profound influence on 
their standards and outlook. 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


The additional defence programme is 
bound to involve a diversion of resources ' 
military purposes: it is scarcely to be hoped 
that the whole burden can be met out 0 
the natural increase in production. This 5 
because the increase is unevenly spread ove: 
the productive system and because the 
rhythm of production is sure to be affected 
both by the redirection of effort and by th: 
scarcity of raw materials and manpower. Bu: 
the possibility of help from that source 5 
considerable, especially if the national tem- 
per comes to the right pitch and there 4s} 
sense of unity in peril inculcated from the 
level of Government downwards. Such } 
frame of mind as this is favourable not on! 
to greater individual output but to the accept- 
ance of the new methods and new ways % 
thought implied in a rapid increase in eff- 
ciency. It could help to speed up a practic 
outcome from the visits to the United States 
of the industrial teams organised by the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 
whose reports have given much food fo: 
thought in the vital matter of product: 
efficiency. 


DEEP-ROOTED MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


At least as important as American tech- 
niques is the eagerly progressive attitude 0 
mind which is characteristic at all levels 
the productive organisation of that count’, 
in contrast to habits of thought still common 
in our own. That this attitude should have 
made a deep impression upon the visilits 
teams is a very important fact, for - 
potentialities for good which are wel-og" 
incalculable. It has become possible now 0! 
this particular lesson to be interpreted bere 
in terms that can be understood = 
appreciated by ordinary people. But tet 
are difficulties. Besides natural inertia there 
are deep-rooted misunderstandings, wd * 
them almost traditional. There ' ce 
instance, the supposed cleavage of wee 
between what are described as the ft 
sides” of industry. Most unfortunate’, 
voices are still raised to keep open our 
unhappy differences and even to sharpen *" 
extend them, not only by deliberate ™” 


_ representation, but also by the honest ex- 
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pression of views based on imperfect under- 


“anding of facts which with proper care 
“ould be verified. As one whose interests are 
engaged with town and countryside alike, I 
think at once, as an example, of the con- 
oversy on the subject of the subsidies paid 
ny the state in connection with food and 
agriculture. This particular issue has been 
confused and distorted in a way that tends 
‘o impair the sympathy and understanding 
retween town and country which it becomes 
more than ever desirable to strengthen. 


I have in mind the mischievous caricature 
cepresenting the farmer as luxuriating in a 
cneltered prosperity which involves intoler- 
able expense to the rest of the community 
ind fosters inefficiency in the industry. It 
gives the impression that, besides the pay- 
ments made direct to the industry—ameunt- 
‘ng to £24 million in the present financial 
vear—the whole of the so-called consumer 
bsidies on home produced food, a total of 
(246 million, is being poured by the tax- 
sayer into the farmer’s lap. One does not 
need to look with more than ordinary care 
=: the published information to see that the 
direct payments are devoted to raising the 
sandard of husbandry, with a national end 
‘n view, while all but a small part of the con- 
cumer subsidies is what it purports to be, 
nanely, subsidies to the consumer. It is 
perfectly clear that the main purpose and 


effect of all these payments is not to provide 
gratuitous ease and comfort for the farmer 
but to help the consumer and to serve the 
long-term interests of the community as a 
whole. What is involved is a reorientation of 
the industry which would be impossible 
without help from outside. But whatever 
may be said or done to put matters right in 
the public mind some mud is bound to stick. 


THE IMMEDIATE TASK 


Misunderstandings, either between dif- 
ferent groups of people or between people at 
different levels in the same group or envircn- 
ment, can be much more easily created than 
removed. Before really substantial practical 
results on the human side are likely to follow 
along the lines indicated by the industrial 
teams which visited the United States, these 
difficulties will have to be overcome. They 
will not disappear of their own accord: to 
remove them a strong positive effort is 
needed. 

The task is to demonstrate beyond argu- 
ment the advantages both to the individual 
and to the community of a more progressive 
frame of mind towards production. This 
principal might be more readily accepted if it 
were shown to be compatible with a proper 
sense of economic security for the individual 
and were associated with full opportunity for 
everyone to satisfy his proper ambitions. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURE 
TAXATION AND THE PRODUCTION EFFORT 
URGENT NEED FOR STABLE EXCHANGE 
COTTON TRADE PROBLEMS 
SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW’S SURVEY 


The chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, 
GBE., has circulated, with the report and 
accounts, the following statement to the 
‘chareholders of District Bank Limited, 
pnor to the 121st annual general meeting, to 
ce held on February 9th at the head office, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester : — 


_As you will see from the report, Sir R. 
Noton Barclay has decided not to offer him- 
self for re-election. He has been a member 
of the Board for thirty-seven years and since 
1932 has held with distinction first the office 
of deputy chairman and then that of chair- 
man. As he occupied the latter position 
throughout the whole of the last war, the 
responsibilities he had to shoulder were par- 
‘cularly heavy. In 1947 he decided to 
‘inquish the duties of chairman but 
clained his seat on the board, and it is with 
reluctance that we now accept his decision 
© rere. I am sure you will wish me to 
‘onvey to him our very best wishes for the 
‘uture, as well as our grateful thanks for the 


‘nestimable services which he has always 
given to the bank. 


, During the year we have had the pleasure 
ee We-coming the Duke of Devonshire, the 
tl of Verulam and Mr Leslie Shaw to our 
. The Duke of Devonshire has deep 
ra in the county of Derbyshire, one of the 
aes from which the bank itself drew its 
dos Strength. The Earl of Verulam, who is 
Gosely associated with industry in and 
wound London, is also a member of our 
oa committee. Mr. Leslie Shaw, who 
poll, of our auditors, has had a wide 
jeuence of business problems and is a 
<n of a number of companies in Lanca- 
te and other parts of the country, 


THE YEAR’S ACCOUNTS 


on Statement of accounts shows that 
is. now standing at £239 million, 


exceed last year’s record figure by £8,300,000. 
This increase, reflecting «as it does the 
general trend of banking figures, is all tao 
closely linked with the new phase of 
inflation. 


Turning to the assets side of the balance 
sheet, you will see that the more liquid 
items, cash, money at cal! and short notice 
and bills of exchange, are higher in total and 
in proportion to our deposit liabilities than 
they were last year. Underlying this change 
is the increase in Treasury Bills, which 
partly offsets the decline in the next item, 
Treasury deposit receipts. For yet another 
year the latter form of borrowing by the 
Government has been running at a lower 
level. It may be that this trend will be 
reversed as rearmament gets under way. In 
the meantime the substitution of Treasury 
Bills slightly reduces our earnings although 
we gain something in flexibility. 

During the year we have added £731,000 
to our investments which are mainly re- 
payable at fixed dates and appear in the 
balance sheet at less than their market value. 


There is an increase of over £10 million 
in our advances. A sharp upward move- 
ment occurred in the early part of the year 
when there was evidence that stocks were 
accumulating. Following the outbreak of 
the war in Korea, these dwindled and our 
advances showed some reduction. The 
closing months of the year, however, have 
brought a change. Prospective shortages of 
commodities and components, rising prices 
and a general expansion of business have 
made additional demands on working capital, 
the full effect of which seems likely to be 
carried forward well into the present year. 
Meanwhile we are pleased to observe that 
our lendings are chiefly associated with 
trades which are actively engaged on work 
of national importance. The gravity of the 
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international situation has once again 
focused attention on the importance of our 
farming industry, and loans to those engaged 
in this vital task are responsible for an 
appropriate portion of the increase. 


The much larger figures fer liabilities of 
customers for acceptances, confirmed credits 
and other obligations are particularly pleas- 
ing, since they are principally due to the 
growing activities of customers engaged in 
overseas trade. 


_Last year our properties were profes- 
sionally valued and it is satisfactory to know 
that they stand at a very conservative figure 
in our books. No further provision for 
depreciation has therefore been considered 
necessary. The increase in the bank pro- 
perty item is explained by purchases which 
have been made during the year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


As regards earnings, larger resources and 
increased advances have helped to swell 
income, but against this have to be reckoned 
high taxation and rising working costs. 
After making the usual provisions, the net 
profit is £513,168 and, with the amount 
brought forward, we have a_ disposable 
balance of £826,424. Of this we propose to 
transfer £200,000 to our general reserve and 
to allocate £50,000 to reserve for contingen- 
cies. After allowing for dividend payments 
at the same rate as formerly there remains a 
sum of £290,784 to be carried to the next 
account, 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The further relaxation in Exchange Con- 
trol, permitting as it does a wider use of 
sterling for trade and travel, has enabled our 
foreign department to offer more facilities 
to customers. The growing volume of 
foreign bills for collection and of commercial 
credits handled by the department is comple- 
mentary to the continued increase of both 
exports and imports. The returning confi- 
dence in sterling is also reflected in the higher 
balances held in overseas correspondents’ 
accounts and in the greater number and value 
of forward sales to us of foreign currencies. 


Our trustee department continues to grow, 
and recently it has been necessary to transfer 
the trustee branch in Lancaster to larger and 
more suitable premises adjacent to our main 
banking office in that city. 


In connection with trustee work, it is per- 
haps opportune to mention that the necessity 
of making a will has once again been 
emphasised by the fact that a special com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor to consider the statutory benefits 
received by a widow or widower in cases of 
intestacy. Benefits in certain circumstances 
are inadequate to meet present-day needs 
and a will avoids these difficulties by ensuring 
that a testator can himself decide what 
bequests best suit the requirements of his 
widow and dependants. Furthermore, the 
absence of a will may often increase the cost 
of administering an estate. 


The extension of the bank’s activities is 
constantly under review. At present our de- 
velopment scheme is considerably hampered 
by the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
premises and also by the restrictions on struc- 
tural alterations, but we shall continue our 
policy of territorial expansion when oppor- 
tunity offers. In the meantime the two new 
branches in Oxford Street, London, and in 
Tunbridge Wells, to which I referred last 
year, are now open. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The memorial in the banking hall at bead 
office to the eighty-six members of the staff 
who gave their lives in the Second World 
War was unveiled on March 22nd. A repre- 
sentative gathering, including more than one 
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hundred and fifty relatives of the fallen, 
attended the service of dedication conducted 
by the Bishop of Manchester. Since the cere- 
mony a photograph of the memorial and a 
booklet containing the Roll of Honour have 
been sent to the next of kin. 


The men who returned from the forces 
quickly settled down to banking duties and, 
as a result of special training and their wider 
experience, a number have been appointed to 
positions of greater responsibility. For those 
of the staff hoiding executive positions we 
continue to arrange area conferences. These 
interchanges of views with our higher officials 
help to solve practical and technical problems 
which are invariably encountered in the day- 
to-day workings of the bank. The courses 
arranged to familiarise our branch managers 
and accountants with the work at head office 
and the specialist services of the foreign and 
trustee departments are proving of great 
benefit. 


The progress of the bank could not be 
maintained without the loyal co-operation of 
the management and staff, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of thanking the chief 
executives and all who serve under them 
for the excellent work they have done 
throughout the year. 


A YEAR OF CONTRASTS 


During the early part of last year there 
was considerable disappointment because 
devaluation was not having as beneficial an 
effect as had been anticipated. Despite the 
exchange advantage, export markets were 
becoming increasingly difficult and indica- 
uons of a falling demand for consumer goods 
brought with them a loss of confidence and 
an expectation of lower prices. Under pres- 
sure of these events, which foreshadowed the 
return of a buyers’ market, it did seem pos- 
sible that a certain amount of progress would 
be made in regard to disinflation and the 
tightening up of our economy. 


These hopes, however, were not realised, 
since the deterioration in trading conditions 
was arrested largely through the astonishing 
capacity of the American economy to resist 
the impact of a business recession. To what 
extent this resilience was due to the con- 
tinued provision of Marshall Aid, and how 
much this policy helped to avert a general 
decline in world trade, it is difficult to say. 
The outbreak of the Korean war was of such 
transcendent significance that such specula- 
tions cease to have any immediate value. In- 
deed the consequences of the war are already 
revealed in a manner which is all too 
familiar. Rearmament has transformed the 
scene and once again we are back to a sellers’ 
market. It might be thought that this would 
be a favourable opportunity for the business 
world to plan well ahead, but the grave 
economic and political uncertainties which 
obscure the outlook make such a course quite 
impossible. 

A universal fear of inflation has en- 
couraged internal consumption in many 
countries with substantial anticipatory buy- 
ing by the general public both here and 
ab . In addition a number: of commodi- 
ties are in short sup 20k eae 
risen alarmingly. ition many 
producers is indeed Soeuaile. Every fresh 
purchase is on a higher level and the long 
and complex chain of operations which pro- 
duction now involves throws commitments 
forward to a degree which cannot be regarded 
without misgivings. The prospect of a reces- 
sion in demand and a fall in prices sooner 
or later is not a pleasant one. 


SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS 


es se perrcee oat 2 
cuaded Raw materials, already subject to an 
extraordinary demand because of the very 


high level of industrial activity throughout 
the world as well as non-commercial buying 
for strategic stockpiling, are becoming either 
unobtainable or only procurable at exorbitant 
prices. In order to afford some amelioration 
steps are now being taken to ensure a wider 
distribution of essential materials. Never- 
theless, it seems likely that military demands 
will continue to absorb any surpluses and 
thus keep up an artificial level of prices. 


For our country in particular this problem 
looms large, since imported food and raw 
materials are so vital to our economy. It is, 
of course, circumstances such as these which 
make it so difficult for us to avoid further 
inflation, especially when we are confronted 
with a rising tide of expenditure on rearma- 
mem. Admittedly, external assistance may be 
afforded to us in the form of dollars, raw 
materials and components, but the main 
burden of our defence must of necessity be 
our responsibility. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH TAXATION 


In the absence of economies in other 
directions, additional revenue will obviously 
be required. The renewed inflationary trend 
will automatically augment the flow of 
revenue but, to the extent that extra spending 
on defence exceeds this additional income, 
by so much will the load on the taxpayer be 
increased. Further taxation to meet this 
deficit cannot, however, be accepted as the 
solution of future problems without having 
regard to our limited reserves of taxable 
capacity. Bearing in mind that so much of 
the nation’s income is already taxed away, 
a heavier burden can hardly be borne by 
current income and may have to be met 
largely out of savings. Thus, by its extra 
spending on defence, the Government would 
be actively creating fresh inflation. 


Beyond this, high taxation impedes pro- 
ductive effort at every turn. It drains off 
irrevocably a large proportion of liquid 
resources, thus leading, through an inability 
to replace much less expand capital assets, 
to an eventual restriction of production. In 
this direction lies economic retrogres:'* 
unless additional capital can be obtained to 
rectify the position. Unfortunately, however, 
with heavy taxation the accumulation of 

ivate savings becomes almost impossible. 

oreover, it would seem that the penal rate 
of death duties and the deflection of their 
proceeds to defray current Government 
expenditure steadily reduce the capital 
resources of the country. In view of the 
consequences of heavy taxation and its mis- 
application, it appears likely that any 
additional demand will still further run down 
real capital assets and retard production at 
the very time when it ought to be greatly 
accelerated. 


MORE PRODUCTION AND ECONOMIES 


Such a strain should obviously be avoided. 
but other steps will also be necessary if 
economic stresses are to be prevented. In 
the first place there must be a big increase in 
human effort, since hard work can go a long 
way to increase output from the limited pro- 
ductive resources at our disposal. Also vital 
to increased production is the full use of 
expensive plant and machinery, the tapping of 
marginal sources of labour, the elimination 
of concealed unemployment and the driving 
force of more efficient management. 


Whilst such measures as these will greatly 
help to maintain economic stability and check 
inflation, we must also give serious attention 
to Government spending. This is already 
= too ee in addition, we shall 

ve to new inflationary pressures 
which will result from an ever-growing re- 
armament programme. How, then, can we 
continue our present budgetary extravagances 
when the diversion of manpower and 
materials to defence will so greatly add to 
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the Government’s outgoings, and when + 

simultaneous drive for exports will so — 
curtail production for the home mar, * 
What can this mean but an increased 
city for both public and private rg 
when there are fewer goods available in th 
shops? Plainly these are Conditions which 
call for most vigorous retrenchment in all 
forms of unproductive public expenditure 
In particular, the authorities should avoid al 
unnecessary outlay on capital projects and 
thus restrain the ever-increasing Governmen: 
activities with their ugly offspring of dise>. 
tions, regulations, rules, orders and oihy 
interferences from whose coils, Laocoon-lik: 
we struggle to be free. . 


A STABLE EXCHANGE 


The urgent need for implementing i 
possible measures to uphold our economy js 
not lessened by the noticeable improvement 
in our balance-of-payments position, sin:- 
we should be unwise to assume that certain 
contributory factors will continue to wok 
in our favour. For one thing, although ou: 
income from invisible exports may continue 
its gratifying increase, its upward movemeat 
can hardly be expected to offset the future 
strains our full defence programme yi! 
impose on our visible trade. For another, it 
is the stockpiling in America, necessitating 
as it has imports of high-priced sterling 
products—incidentally greatly increasing our 
obligations to the Sterling Area—which has 
contributed so much to our increased gold 
and dollar reserves. More especially, the 
favourable position has been achieved by : 
reduction of our imports from Amer.c:, 
although part of this saving has only »e:1 

sible because of the help afforded us by 
rshall Aid. 


In our present strength, therefore, my 
lie our future weakness. Stockpiling by !! 
United States cannot go on indefinitely and 
we mighi be wise to allow for some dim.nv- 
tion. Moreover, whilst there may be : 
demand for our exports, rearmament wi! 
begin to interfere with their supply. Depleted 
stocks and a lack of raw materials ere likely 
to restrain the available productive capaci 
of our export industries. Our deferred pur- 
chase of dollar imports also 1.2¢ans that we 
have yet to replenish stores in readiness 
meet future requirements, and at higher 
prices than would have been paid earlier. 

Having regard to future purchases whethe: 
for defence, export or domestic consumptos, 
there is an obvious advantage in revaluuls 
the pound. But against this there is tt 
disadvantage that revaluation would mak: ou! 
exports more expensive, although the need 
to increase our sales abroad would stil 
remain. Tem ily, as a result of the high 
level of word trade, we might find a ‘eet 

for our products and thus enjoy the 
dual benefits of revaluation but, sce ¥* 
have no reason to believe our economy a 
any less rigid than when we deprecsis 
sterling, any present upward adjustment 
the pound would be followed vy 4 readiust- 
ment as soon as trade took a downward (um 
Could there be anything more damaging © 
our relationship with the Sterliag Area . 
to our present and future need for & : 
capital investment than a constantly flue 
ting rate of exchange ? Could there, peed 
over, be anything more harmful to 
national trade than an unstable pound? 


»lua- 
Much more ticable than the rev 

tion of See that we should — 
freeing it from as many cxisting env 
brances as possible. We should Jo th’, 
only because it is a desirable objectiv®, 
also because the more sterling can be pres 
into use the better will be the prospec’ fot 
our overseas trade. Greater fr ae 
sterling in addition, be a challense 
the rigidity of our economy. [n pitt 


some relaxation of Exchange Control we 
force upon us the long-term need for ex 
at competitive prices. 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
Faced with the complications caused by 


-earmament, a certain degree of emancipation 
eae pound would test the efficiency of 
,ll our export industries. In this connection, 
sowever, the cotton trade would have its 
special problems. Because of the shortage 
of American cotton, the demands upon 
Lancashire’s skill in using other growths have 
pecome infinitely greater. Whatever can be 
achieved in this way, the lack of adequate 
supplies from _ the United States must 
nevitably constitute a serious handicap to 
producers. The rearmament drive will also 
increase the trade’s difficulties in attracting 
jabour, since other vital industries will exert 
every effort to add to their Own manpower. 
These factors, together with larger Govern- 
ment contracts for the Services, will make 
it particularly hard for the cotton trade either 
1o step up the volume of exports or to restrain 


prices. 

Admittedly, many of Lancashire’s difficul- 
tes are unavoidable. Their number, how- 
ever, is unquestionably increased by such 
elements of our economic and financial policy 
as are represented bv the utility scheme and 
purchase tax. A much greater flexibility in 
utility specifications and more latitude in 
regard to ceiling prices would provide further 


scope tor increasing output, for the home 
market as well as for exports. Purchase tax, 
designed to curb inflation, now has precisely 
the opposite effect. As the prices of raw 
materials and the costs of production increase, 
so does the amount of purchase tax. Particu- 
larly serious to cotton manufacturers is the 
fact that, as prices become prohibitive 
through the spiral!ing effects of purchase tax, 
there is a falling off in demand for quality 
goods in the home market. As a consequence, 
producers for overseas markets are not able 
to experiment with new fabrics and designs 
since, if the goods fail to catch the fancy of 
the foreign purchaser, they cannot easily be 
absorbed at home. A reduction of purchase 
tax on non-utilitics would therefore lessen 
the risks for manufacturers producing 
specialities for export. It wou'd, by the same 
token, encourage them to develop new lines 
as they ought constantly to be doing if they 
are to keep in the van of the world’s textile 
industries. 


In the course of my remarks I have made 
references to the aid which has been afforded 
to this country by America under the 
Marshall Plan. I should, however, like to 
add a special word of appreciation and thanks 
for this act of generosity which has con- 
tributed so much to our economic recovery. 


THE CARDIFF MALTING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 
MR L. NIDDITCH’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Cardiff Maltmg Co., Limited, was 
he'd on January 16th at the New Inn Hotel, 
Pontypridd, Col. Sir Gerald T. Bruce, 
KCB, C.M.G., D.S.O. (vice-chairman), 
presiding in the absence abroad of Mr L. 
Nidditch, F.F.S. (Eng.), F.V.I. (chairman 
and financial director). 


The following is am extract from the 
statement of the chairman circulated. with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1950:— 


_ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have pleasure 
i presenting the accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1950, and I feel confident 
that shareholders wil! agree they are satis- 
factory, considering the difficult trad:ng con- 
aitions which confronted us. 


It is with great regret that I have to 
advise you of the fact that after twenty years 
of close connection with your company, 
Colonel Sir Gerald T. Bruce, K.C.B., 
i DSO; your vie ene no 

eels able, owing to advancing years, 
‘0 offer himself for re ection to the board 
of directors. I feel bound to express my 
‘mcere gratitude to Sir Gerald for his 
hendly co-operation and advice in connec- 
- with occurrences of past , and I 
tel sure that shareholders will join with me 
and the rest of the board of directors in 
Ppreciation of his wise counsel and sober 
‘lid judgment at all times. We wish Sir 


tald all happiness cont in hi 
micas P and entment in his 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


_ The barrelage sales of the brewing 
ndusity as a whole decreased by several 


nilhons, and as the gravity of beer was still 
ted to that of production, 
= was donated tae bre —- 


A. specific gravity was raised somewhat last 
“pril. However, I am Pleased to report we 


finished up the year with a slight increase in 
sales, both in volume and money values. 


As you are all obviously aware, rising 
costs in all directions somewhat affected our 
gross profits, which is part of Government 
policy as to restricuon of profits. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The balance of trading account amounted 
to £36,134, as against £34,924 for the pre- 
vious year, although the !atter was a record 
for the company and the 1946-47 period was 
a peak year for the brewing industry. The 
sum set aside for depreciation is £1,284 
and directors’ and management remunera- 
tion absorbs £2,763, taxation requires 
£18,500, the balance to appropriation account 
is £14,570. 


Your directors recommend a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent., less tax, making a total 
of 174 per cent., less tax, for the year, which 
is equal to that of the preceding two years, 
although the capital is now 10 per cent. 
higher than last year, because of the bonus 
issue. In addition, your directors recom- 
mend a cash bonus of 2} per cent., less tax. 
A transfer of £500 to the staff pension fund 
will, I hope, be approved, thus helping to 
maintain good relations between employees 
and management. We again propose to 
place £5,000 to general reserve. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Your board also recommends a bonus 
issue of 124 per cent. from the capital 
reserve account, by way of an issue of 
ordinary stock on the basis of one 5s. stock 
unit for every eight units held as at the date 
of the annual general meeting. The liquid 
cash and reserves are healthily related to 
the paid-up capital, and the new shares 
should not be a burden, but should be con- 


sidered as a legitimate step towards bring- 
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ing the working paid-up capital into line, 
hence making the balance sheet more 
realistic. Stockholders who subscribed in 
1947 at 17s. 9d. per unit when the company 
was made public, are in a position where 
their holdings now cost them l4s. 4d. for 
each 5s. unit, after taking into consideration 
the proposed bonus issue. Dividends have 
been maintained as then contemplated ; we 
have “ploughed back” considerably more 
than the share bonus issues and the trading 
position has been really fruitful. 


FIXED ASSETS 


There is no change in the fixed assets, 
excepting the automatic sprinkler installa- 
tion, completed last month after being on 
order for two years; we have also erected 
several steel fire-resisting doors: these are a 
worth-while protection of our large stock and 
substantial buildings against the risk of fire, 
ensuring the continuation of the trade and the 
consequent safeguarding of our interests. 
Strangely enough, when the matter of fire 
precautions was investigated by me in 1948, it 
was discovered that the mains water pressure 
was so low that, if a fire had in fact broken 
out, there was no hope but that the buildings 
would be gutted and completely destroyed. 
We have now built a complete pumping unit 
in connection with the new installation. 


GENERAL 


As your board are closely associated with 
South Wales and take a close interest in the 
coal industry and the miners’ welfare, it is 
satisfying to hear that recent records indicate 
that the British miner has reached 90 per 
cent. of 1938-39 production figures, which 
compare more than favourably with the 
building industry of to-day. Although it is 
unchallenged that Europeans in most indus- 
tries produce more per man-hour, it is grati- 
fying to find that we have overtaken the 
European miner, according to the report of 
the European Coal Organisation issued a few 
months ago. Coal demands are still rising 
in most countries, but the man-power is still 
unfortunately dwindling, in spite of more 
humane treatment and better pay in the last 
two years. Over the last year, man-power 
has fallen by nearly 23,000 to a low of 
690,000 but in spite of this, production is up 
by 1 per cent. Face workers have decreased 
from 294,300 to 285,200 and it would appear 
to me that due to recent greater inflation, 
other trades are competing more strongly 
for man-power ; the amenities of “ city life” 
also draw miners away from the coal 
industry. 


Absenteeism in the mines is still unfor- 
tunately 12 per cent.; this has been the cause 
of much criticism and has scarcely improved, 
and has become a worrying problem to 
officialdom. I have given this matter my own 
serious consideration, and venture to suggest 
that, as a nation, we shall have to accept 10 
per cent. absenteeism as the minimum to be 
expected in any future calculations, based on 
the human element and the hard and trying 
conditions encountered compared with other 
trades. The outlet of the inner forces of 
most men seek relaxation—a few hours’ break 
at the cinema, watching football, rugger or 
greyhounds. However, there is far less wrong 
with British mining than coal mining any- 
where else in Europe, but, somehow, more 
coal must be found to keep industry going, 
and with increased electrical consumption 
everywhere, the time may come when we 
shall have to decide if we can really afford 
to export this valuable commodity. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I want to thank my colleagues and all the 
executive staff and workpeople of the com- 
pany, and especially Mr Nicol, our managing 
director, for their industry and co-operation 
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during the past year, which has been some- 
what arduous although interesting and one 
of further progress. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted and the dividend and bonus as 
recommended were approved. 


The retiring director (Mr J. I. Reece) was 


re-elected ; the fee of the auditors (Messrs. 
Jones, Robathan, Thompson and Company) 


was fixed; and the proceedings terminated 


with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed authorising 
the capitalising of £11,000 of undivided 
profits and distributing it as fully paid-up 
ordinary shares of 5s. each to the ordinary 
stockholders in the proportion of one such 
ordinary share for every ten ordinary stock 
units held. 





WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


NEW DEPOSITS RECORD 


: £130,780,000 EXCEEDED 


SATISFACTORY EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 
WORLD CONFIDENCE IN STERLING RE-ESTABLISHED 
NEED FOR LOWER TAXATION ON COMPANY PROFITS 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S VIEWS ON INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


The annual general meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited will be held in Man- 
chester on Thursday, February 8, 1951. The 
following is the statement by the chairman, 
Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E., on the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950. 


The proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the bank’s affairs in advance 


. of the meeting. 


During the year we have suffered a great 
loss by the death of Lord Bradbury, a former 
Secretary to the Treasury. d Bradbury 
had been a director of the bank for over 
twenty-five years and during the whole of 
that period he had placed his great know- 
ledge amd experience unreservedly at the 
service of the board. We mourn the passing 
not only of a distinguished public figure but 
also of one whose personal qualities endeared 
him to us all. 


At the end of the year Mr Harold Brad- 
burn decided, to our very deep regret, owing 
to advancing years, to retire from the board. 
Mr Bradburn has served the bank for no less 
than sixty-two years and joined the board 
twelve years ago on retiring from the posi- 
tion of general manager. His experience and 
ripe judgment have been a_ source of 
strength and I am sure you would wish me 
in your name to place on record our deep 
appreciation of his services to the bank. 


From the report you will notice that we 
have ing the year appointed Mr Leslie 
Roberts, C.B.E., a member of the board and 
his wide experience has already been of great 
assistance to us. I offer him, in your name, 
a cordial welcome. 


In your name I would also like to offer 
our heartiest congratulations to our col- 


thood which was rec con- 
or upon him in the New Year’s Honours 
t. 


On another page of the report you will 
see that Mr A. Sunes has — 
appointed an assistant manager 
we feel every confidence that he will be equal 
to his new responsibilities. 

A further item of domestic concern of 
which you will be interested to learn is that 
during the past year we have acquired a 
property in Cheadle, eshire, where it is 
our intention, after making the necessary 
comngeeienn, We VF 8 esenee train- 
ing establishment we hope will be of 
benefit to the members of the staff. 


RECORD DEPOSITS 


I now turn to the accounts, from which 
you will see that deposits at £130,783,053 
are almost twelve million above last year’s 
figures and are a record for the bank. I 
should perhaps add that they were on the 
last day of the year somewhat swollen by 
special balances held temporarily for certain 
customers. 


On the assets side, the liquid items, 
namely cash, balances with other banks, 
money at -<all, discounts and Treasury 
deposit receipts, amount in total to 
£63,857,132 which exceeds 48 per cent. of 
our deposits. Official policy during the year 
has been to continue to reduce the total of 
Treasury deposit receipts and to increase 
the issue of Treasury Bills in their place. As 
a result. this bank’s holding of Treasury 
deposit receipts which last year stood at 
£16,500,000 is now reduced to £9,500,000 
and our discounts, largely of course Treasury 
Bills, have been increased by £4,191,216. 
British Government securities at £36,884,062 
have also increased. 


Advances at £31,096,920 show an increase 
of £6,263,424. An increase in advances has 
been, of course, the common experience of 
the clearing banks, and I shall touch on this 
subject later. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


_Our net profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which include contributions to 
staff pension and widows’ and orphans’ 
funds and appropriations to contingencies 
account) is £260,384, that is an increase of 
£2,548 on the year. This, with the balance 
of £145,685 brought forward, gives a total 

£406,069 to be dealt with. After trans- 
erring £150,000 to pension fund (in addition 
to the usual allocation referred to above) we 
propose to pay dividends at the rate of 12} 
cent. on the “A” shares and on the 

B” shares and to carry forward to next 
year £127,163. I am sure _ will feel that 
these results may be regarded as very satis- 


During the year we have opened branches 
at St. Andrew’s Dock, Hull, and Radcliffe, 
Lancashire, increasing the total of our offices 
now open to 209, 


Perhaps the most satisfactory development 
during the year 1950 has been the re-estab- 
lishment of world confidence in sterling. 


illion 
the end of and aoa ba farther 
to £1,162 in was most 
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welcome and was widely held to ving; 
the devaluation of a year win 

’s intimation in December 
Marshall Aid was to be suspended from the 
beginning of 1951 apart from allotmens 
already made, was hailed as an iNdication 
that the dollar gap had been closed. In pay. 
ing tribute to the great generosity of the 

people, who have in this disin. 
terested way empowered this and othe 

countries to effect a rapid recovery 
from — of = se of the war, | 
may perhaps also that the suspension 
Marshall Aid will bring in this a 
feeling not only of gratitude to our friends 
in America but almost of relief in the realiss. 
tion of the fact that at last we hope to te 
able to pay our own way. 


Without wishing to be pessimistic, how. 
ever, I should like to observe first that we 
should not allow ourselves to be lulled into 
a false sense of security by the figures of 
these reserves, and secondly that it should 
be borne in mind that the dollar gap has been 
closed to a large extent through circum. 
stances entirely outside our control. It 
should never be forgotten that our gold and 
dollar reserves constitute the reserves of the 
whole of the sterling area, some members of 
which now have a large dollar surplus. This 
surplus is, of course, included in the 
reserves but increases the sterling balances 
on current account in this country of those 
members of the sterling area, who will want 
payment in due course. This almost cer- 
tainly must take the form of either visible or 
invisible exports from this country—inevit- 
ably more difficu!t to provide as rearmament 
gathers way—or of goods from dollar 
sources, which reduces the reserves. It 
should also be borne in mind that American 
stockpiling and the high level of interna 
prosperity in the United States have been 
largely contributory to the state of our 
reserves, though restriction of dollar imports 
has played an important part. 


DISTURBING PRICE INCREASES 


It will be recalled that last year I re- 
marked that devaluation maven — 
a worsening in our terms of trade. During 
1950, however, there has been an intensifi- 
cation of that worsening due to the literally 
unparalleled increases which we have wit- 
nessed in the cost of most basic mw 
materials. These disturbing increases are t00 
well known to need quotation but they pose 
problems, some of them fundamental for this 
country, grimly intensified by the way 1 
which current world prices of manufactured 
goods have failed to keep in step with those 
of raw materials. The index of value of 
imported raw materials, for instance, bas 
increased by 57 per cent. since September, 
1949, the date of devaluation, whereas that 
of exported manufactured goods has only 
risen 9 per cent. since the same date. 


As a result of stockpiling, in addition 
the difficulties of high prices in the closing 
months of 1950, the spectre of an a 
shortage of raw materials has come oo 
and py Such a development would, 
course, retard rearmament, slow down pr 
duction and produce unemployment. It's 
doubly unfortunate that at this jena <S 
possibility of an actual shortage 
these islands has arisen. 

Indeed, some measure of appropri 
allocation of raw materials by means of 
lective agreement is absolutely indis oe 
if the Western economies are to reach 
level of productivity which the penrmame 
prosramane demands and io = 

ernment’s announcement in _ cor 
i ad + ‘Prime Minis 


course, the retention and even the reimpo 
sition of some con 
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1 demands for bank advances, as the 
furfes in our balance sheet show. It has 
further thrown into high relief the fact 
that British industry viewed as a whole is 

bably under-capitalised. Heavy taxation 
Pom 1940 onwards has largely prevented an 
adequate ploughing back of profits, while 
during the whole of that period the buying 
power of moncy has diminished. 

a consequence, a great com- 
sales ae and s now find ratio 
of their liquid capital to their turnover less 
than it was ten years ago. It is in these cases 
that the finance of raw materials at present 
prices tends to create a problem and in 
some cases a strain, and the replacement of 
capital equipment remains an ever-present 
preoccupation. 

While one is grateful for the initial depre- 
ciation allowances as increased in 1949 they, 
of course, merely bring forward an advan- 
tage and are to that extent only palliatives— 
the true remedy is and must be lower taxa- 
tion on company profits or at least on profits 
ploughed back into the business. 


As I have said, the year has seen a further 
demand for advances, and there does not 
appear to be amy probability in the imme- 
diate future of any reversal of this trend. 
As you know, the banks direct their loans 
in accordance with the . policy of His 
Majesty’s Treasury. 


INCEPTION OF THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION 


The year has also been notable for the 
inception of the European Payments Union, 
which is a courageous attempt to arrive at 
a state of multilateral trade over an area 
which in addition to including all the 
Western European countries includes their 
associated monetary areas as well, 


The object is to achieve transferability of 
European currencies one with another on 
current trading account so that only the net 
difference of the trade between all the 
countries has to be settled. Participants also 
undertook after January, 1951, to avoid 
discrimination in respect of any products as 
between one member and another. 


The scheme came into operation on July 
Ist, and 60 per cent. of the imports of the 
parucipants were by agreement within its 
egis, After February 1, 1951, that figure 
will be increased to 75 per cent. A large 
fund for working capital was provided from 
Marshall Aid funds and was augmented by 
certain debits accepted by this country, and 
by Sweden and Belgium of which the 
largest debit was our own. Each country 
is allowed a quota of drawing rights repre- 
senting — 15 per cent. of the country’s 
payments and receipts in 1949. Actual 
settlement of differences is by a carefully 
worked out scale in which a certain propor- 
ton of gold appears. This country, by 
special arrangement with the United States, 
's protected against gold losses arising from 


awings on old : 
ouiniae sterling balances by member 


The position at the end of five months 
— was dominated by the great surplus 
cinta we 

’ y France. ig it 
: Gomme 


unniaied by Western Gold 
S in 


tha 


© occasioned by the Korean outbreak. In 
tiition, the surplus accruing to this country 
ur some extent seasonal i 


dities will feel entitled to ask for exports 
from this country to a corresponding degree. 


DETERIORATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


In business generally, the year has not been 
without its difficulties, the chief of which 
has been the uncertainty caused by the steady 
deterioration in international relations which 
came to a head with the events in Korea. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to 
regard the future in anything but a sombre 
light in spite of the very satisfactory export 
figures. In a time of worsening terms of 
trade and difficulties with raw materials, we 
have somehow to maintain the necessary rate 
of rearmament. 

In this country, as I said last year, our 
most crying need is for a less rigid taxation 
system. The present system does not afford 
that reasonable incentive on which efficiency 
so much depends, and the Royal Commis- 
sion which is to investigate the present 
arrangements, for taxing profits and income 
has a most important and urgent duty to 
perform. We are the most heavily taxed 
country in the world and are paying practi- 
cally four times as much per head in taxes 
this year as in the immediate pre-war years. 
Compared with 1939 we have few taxable 
reserves left. 


REARMAMENT PROGRAMME 


It is against this background that the costs 
of rearmament should be considered. Those 
costs must come out of the current national 
income if serious inflation is to be avoided. 
They must do so either by means of increased 
taxes or by a reduction of some of the other 
items of Government expenditure. Admit- 
tedly rearmament means that there can be 
no lightening, at the moment, of the tax- 
payers’ burden, but the time has come when 
it should be clearly stated that a condition 
precedent to any increase in taxation at all 
should be the severest overhaul of Govern- 
ment expenditure and every possible economy 
should be made there bctore the heavily 
burdened taxpayer is called upon for more. 


A year ago I voiced my apprehensions as 
to the wisdom of the nationalisation of the 
iron and steel industry. Since then this has 
been carried a step further and the industry 
is to be taken over on February 15th. The 
method to be employed in this case is 
different. The steel companies are to remain 
in existence but the change in direction 
cannot but be disturbing at a time when the 
greatest possible freedom from disturbance 
is Vital to the national economy and the re- 
armament programme in particular. 

The iron and steel industry has done 
particularly good work in re-organising itself 
since the war and the improvements in plant 
are now showing impressive results in ever- 
increasing production records—steel produc- 
tion in 1950 at 16,293,000 tons has comfort- 
ably exceeded the upper target mentioned in 
the Economic Survey, and pig-iron produc- 
tion will be up on last year. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


The cotton industry remains prosperous 
and the seller’s market, which before 
devaluation in 1949 seemed to be tending to 
disappear, has been re-established by that 
measure by, of course, the altered circum- 
stances induced by the outbreak in Korea. 
Order books are full for a long time ahead 
and yarn production has broken all post-war 
records. The question of the supply of raw 
material may raise its head here, particularly 
the right kind of raw material. 1¢ number 
of operatives in the mills has slightly in- 
creased. On the whole, this presents a most 
favourable picture but it should not be 
thought that rearmament itself will guarantee 
immunity from competition to the cotton 
trade in overseas markets. 

In all areas served by the bank favourable 
reports indicating a high level of activity 
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reach us, and as far as the bank itself is 
concerned it gives me pleasure to say that 
there has been a satisfactory expansion in 
our activities and in our connections. In 
particular the foreign departments in Man- 
chester and London have passed an arduous 
and successful year. 

In conclusion, I must take the opportunity 
on behalf of all members of the board and 
of myself, to express to Mr King, our 
general manager, to the assistant general 
managers and to all members of the staff 
throughout the service our best thanks for 
the devoted efforts they have made during 
the year and our warm appreciation of their 
keenness and efficiency. 





HAROLD HOLDSWORTH 
AND CO. (WAKEFIELD) 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Harold Holdsworth & Co. (Wakefield) 
Limited was held on January 15th at Wake- 
field. Lt.-Colonel J. C. Day presided in the 
absence of the chairman, Colonel Lord 
Barnby, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.O. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman: 


You will have seen from the consolidated 
profit and loss account that the combined 
profit amounts to over £180,000 which I 
trust will give you as much satisfaction as it 
does to your directors. The factory exten- 
sions at the Scottish subsidiary, together 
with the completion of the installation of 
new plant and machinery, have enabled that 
company substantially to increase its turn- 
over. Thus, despite the difficulties ex- 
perienced on account of the rapidly increas- 
ing price of yarn and the lag in the advance 
in controlled selling prices, a higher profit 
was achieved. Although there has been no 
apparent falling off in demand for this com- 
pany’s products, your directors feel that it 
would be unreasonable to expect a continua- 
tion of equally high profits in the future. 


On the balance-sheet of the parent com- 
pany you will notice that there is an item of 
£10,000, being an item of unrealised inter- 
company profit against which there is no 
comparable figure for last year. In previous 
years the Scottish subsidiary was in a posi- 
tion to obtain adequate supplies of yarn from 
outside sources. Now, principally due to 
its increased turnover and the difficulty of 
obtaining additional outside supplies of yarn, 
it has been necessary to keep it supplied from 
the parent company. ‘These increased sup- 
plies are now being met by additional new 
machinery installed by the parent company. 


ADVANCE IN WOOL PRICES 


Trading during the year has been made 
more di t on account of the continued 
rapid advance in wool prices. What effect 
this will have on the wool textile industry as 
a whole is difficult to assess. There is con- 
stant concern that current high level of prices 
will result in reduced demand, but so far, 
your company has had no difficulty in 
obtaining orders, either in the home or the 
export trade. instead, it has rather been 
a case of our being unable to take all orders 
that have been offered. 


The future trend of wool prices is equally 
difficult to predetermine. On the present 
basis of consumption there appears to be a 
considerable world shortage. The United 
States’ stocks are still much below normal, 
and due to events in Korea and general re- 
armament it will be necessary to import 
larger quantities. There has, too, been con- 
siderable buying on account of Russia at this 
year’s wool sales. 


Apart from the uncertainty created by 


these high prices, the financing of the com- 
pany’s increasing business becomes a con- 
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stant source of concern to your board, 
Stocks held by the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, while no higher in weight, although 
conservatively valued, have, as I have said, 
increased by over £100,000 in value against 
last year. If the turnover in volume is to 
continue, this figure will tend to rise still 
further, and it is principally for this reason 
that your directors have felt that, even 


though the profits justified some increase in 
dividend, they would be well advised to 
adhere to the hitherto rate of 17} per cent., 
and accordingly conserve your companys 
resources. 

Further extensions have been carried out 
at Wakefield during the year and additional 
spinning machinery is still being installed. 

The report was adopted. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
PROFOUND CHANGES IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
PROBLEM OF PROVIDING DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
SIR JASPER N. RIDLEY’S STATEMENT 


The 118th annual general meeting of 
National Provincial Bank Limited, will be 
held on February 8th at the head office, 
15, Bishopsgate, London. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman (the Hon. Sir Jasper Nicholas 
Ridley, K.C.V.0O., O.B.E.) circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1950: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


_ We greatly mourn the death of our late 
chairman, Captain Eric Smith. A man of 
strong personality, of few words, of clear 
thought, of definite decision—his was a 
valuable character and influence in an age 
where talk about a problem is, often ¢ > 
accepted as an alternative to settling it. He 
joined the board in 1929 on the retirement 
of his father, was appointed a deputy- 
chairman in 1937 and chairman in 1946. 
With a great record of family banking behind 
him, he was due for a — of office in 
which his influence in and the 
City would have been more and more felt 
for the good. His colleagues miss him sadly 
as a friend and a banker. 

At the invitation of the board, I have 
assumed the office of chairman, and the Earl 
of Selborne and Mr David John Robarts 
have been appointed d -chairmen. I 
welcome the support that I shall receive 
from these two gentlemen who are well quali- 
fied by experience in banking and other 
business activities for their mew responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr C. G. Hamilton, to our great regret, 
is not seeking re-election. His services to 
the bank over many years have been con- 
spicuous. who have come in contact 

ith him have been impressed by his shrewd- 
ness, his great memory and his capacity for 
puttin? his finger on the spot. We wish to 
thank him for ail the help he has given the 
bank. : 


We regret also that Lord Riverdale has 
been impelled to take the decision not to 
seek re-election as a director. In many 
spheres Lord Riverdale’s services to the 
nation have been outstanding. His name 
will always be associated with the wonderful 
scheme for the overseas training of Royal 
Air Force pilots and crews during the last 
war. For that service alone the nation owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude. The benefit 
of his wide experience of commerce and in- 
dustry has always been given unstintingly to 


During the past year Sir Austin Low re- 
tired from the board after more than twenty- 
five years’ honourable service. 


We were very pleased to welcome, as a 
member of the board, Sir William Fraser who 
holds an outstanding position in the oil 
industry. 

We offer our congratulations to our col- 
league, Sir Herbert Merrett, on the knight- 
hood which His Majesty was pleased to 
confer upon him in June. 


Mr Alfred Fowell Buxton, who has been 
an extraordinary director since the amalga- 
mation of National Provincial Bank and 
Union of London and Smiths Bank in 1918, 
has decided not to seek re-election. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


We greatly welcome the honovr which His 
Majesty was pleased to confer upon our chiet 
general manager, Sir William Hadwick, who 
has rendered great service to banking in 
general and to this bank in particular. 


Last year we spoke of our plans for setting 
up a staff training centre. This has now come 
into operation and courses are held there 
which give promise of rendering much assis- 
tance to us in the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our standards of banking service. 


I would ask your permission to refer to 
certain aspects of the domestic life of the 


The fundamental duty of a banker is to ob- 
tain and keep the respect and confidence of 
his customers and to be shrewd and capable 
in his application of the principles of banking. 
In former days the fate of the private banker 
in a small country town as well as in a big 
city hung on such things. And so also today 
does the fate of a great modern bank and its 
representatives in all its many branches. In 
effect, if we cannot achieve a high standard of 
branch managers we cannot achieve a high 
standard of banking, and we must suffer in 
the eyes of the public and in our results. But 
further, it is possible to have good men and 
yet to place them wrongly, so that the art of 
placing a round peg in a round hole is of first 
rate importance. 


This importance is most fully recognised 
y your board of directors, and a great deal 

trouble is taken in order to avoid placing 
a good square peg in a round hole. The pro- 
cess of sifting and choosing, of assessing and 
interviewing is very thorough and it is certain 
that magy of our shareholders and customers 
would confirm that the results in the great 
majority of cases are impressive. We are 
proud of the general standard of our 
managers up and down the country, and of 
the manner in which their careers are 
watched and their qualities assessed our 
genera without resort to what I 
beg leave to call the hocus-pocus of the 
psychological test which was so widely used 
in the Services during the last war. 
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{t is indeed interesting to observe what 3 
good position the right manager in the right 
place can achieve for the good of the bank 
and of himself in a community to which he 
may have arrived as a complete Stranger 
There are people who are apt to discourage 
young men from choosing a banking care 
on the ground that it lacks scope for character 
skill and ambition. Let them think again: 
for, after all, the proportion of independen; 
commands, some larger some smaller, within 
the framework of this bank, with its 126 
branches and offices, is large. None the ess, 
there must always be some who rise higher 
than their fellows, whatever profession 
trade they choose to follow, and fortunately 
there are many men who are content to mun 
a middle-sized or even a small job well 
(especially if it is an independent command 
rather than fret because fate is keeping the 
highest from them 


Amongst our pensioners today there are, 
you may be sure many who look back on 
their careers with pride and satisfaction, and, 
if you analyse and question the cause of such 
satisfaction, it will be found, as often as not, 
to be the feeling “ I’ve done my job decently 
and well. I feel that I acted loyally and 
efficiently for the bank, that I made many 
friends in the course of my work and thi 
: ae good name in the community in which 

ived. 


COUTTS AND COMPANY 


The balarce sheet of Coutts and Company, 
who have had a successful year, is attached. 
During the year Mr S. J. L. Egerton ha 
been appointed deputy-chairman. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


The principal individual item in ou 
accounts is the liability on current, deposi 
and other accounts. Although uader ths 
heading we experienced the usual fall a 
figures during the early months of last year 
from the total of over £777 million reached 
at December 31, 1949, there has been during 
the last four months of 1950 a steady increase 
month by month, and the amount shown 
the accounts now presented is £838 million 
This is an increase on the previous years 
figure of £61 million, Whilst this, m 3 
measure, is indicative of the  satislactory 
growth of our business, it also reflects the 
unfortunate process of continued currency 
inflation 

Shareholders will observe that the pub 
lished reserve funds of the bank have also 
been increased from £10} million to {Il 
million by an appropriation from the yeaf 
profits. 


On the assets side of the balance sheet 
the combined totals of cash items, loans © 
the discount market and Treasury and other 
bills amount to over £384 million. Thi 
figure 1s 45.9 per cent. of our deposits ; the 
corresponding ratio a year ago was 38./ Pe 
cent. 

Treas deposit receipts held by us at 
the end the year Seeatt million, repre- 
senting 7 per cent. of deposits. At the ead 
of 1949 we held £984 million of Treasut 
deposit receipts, which represented 12.7 pe 
cent. of our then its. 

Our investments in British Governmet! 
securities and other securities of a simiut 
character are shown at £159 million, 4 fig 
less than their market value. The rave 
the balance sheet figure of these holdings © 
our deposits was 19 per cent. At _ 
ber 31, 1949, the comparative figure and ” 
were £157 million and 20.2 per “™ 
respectively. 


Advances to customers and other account 
in the balance sheet now submitted -_ . 
46 million, representing 29.3 per © 
oe deposits compared with £230 million 98 


shat 

















What 3° 
right resented 29.6 per cent. of the deposits at t 
: bis a dae. unthinkable two years ago. 
Ich he 
oe pROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
c . * 
The profit for the year disclosed in the 
aracter, counts is £1,454,811, which is slightly in 
again: cess of the profit of £1,413,126 made in 
f ident 9459, 
,W . ’ ea 
is — In practically every direction, there have 
the less seen substantial increases in the cost of 
+ higher nning the bank. The additional expenses 
sion ¢ ve not been absorbed by wider profit money has 
‘tunately margins, but the bank has been able to meet 
t to run em out of the additional revenue accruing 
ob well om increased advances and the larger turn- 
mmand wer of business which it has handled. 
ping the The amount brought forward from 1949 is j 
‘411,703, and adding this to the year’s profit 
vere nf £1,454,811 there is a disposable balance of 
beck te "2,266,514. 
on, and, An interim dividend at the rate of 74 per 
> of such ent., less tax, was paid in July and accounted 
n as not, or £391,026. It is proposed to deal with the 
decently balance in the following manner: to pay a things. 
ally and inal dividend of 74 per cent., less tax, cost- 
de many ng £391,026 ; to make an ae to 
and that e published reserve fund 00 000 sin € . ” 
in which bringing the published reserve funds up to wet i fect, econonties dlsewhere. 
()] million) and to carry forward a balance 
yi £984,462. State cannot economise, 
: A YEAR OF PROFOUND CHANGES duce the additional funds required.” 
ny, 
ane The past year has seen profound changes 
rton has ; national and international affairs. Inter- 
pationally it has witnessed great progress 
wards common thinking in the affairs ot 
estern civilisation—even a few halting steps : 
wards action, The impulse has come from ance contributions. 
eat, as the dangers from the east have grown 
in Out re and more threatening, and the Korean 
t, deposi at has fully lit up a most ugly landscape. 
oder this Inder this increasing pressure the nations of 
al fall im ¢ west are now ready, or nearly ready, for 
last yeat 
n reached 
en during \OTICES 
ly increase 
shown in CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
38 million. THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS announce an Open 
ous years ompetition for about 15 vacancies in the Statistician Class of the 
this, in 3 ome Civil Service, to be held in 1951 concurrently with the com- 
| “of ’ tion under Method I for tae Administrative Class of the Home 
satisfactory vil Service, and with a similar examination except for certain 
eflects the ditional subjects. Age limits at least 204 and under 24 on August 1, 
currency il, with extension for one service in H.M. Forces, and, up to 
wo years, for service in H.M. Forces otherwise than on a regular 
ngagement. Salary in London, £400, rising to £750 (men) or £650 
the pub- omen). Salaries somewhat lower outside London, Prospects of 
have also romotion to higher grades, 
I Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from the 
m to kl ary. Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
the years /, quoting No, 3244 ; completed application forms must be received 
y him by January 31, 1951, 
ance a CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
’ yen ‘” Open Competition will be held in 1951 for about 30 vacancies 
, and ot T pxecutive Class and Corresponding Departmental Classes and 
ion. That e normation Officer Class of the Home Civil Service and in 
nosits ; the op B of the Foreign Service, Candidates must ‘ave obtained 
pons pet eatala in 1951) a university degree. e limits, 203-24 on August 
as 39. Remus extension, up to two years, for service in H.M. Forces, 
nt ations and particulars are obtainable on application (prefer- 
at hirlington tra) to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, 
| by us r teeton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 3243. The latest date 
lion, aay" e receipt of completed Application Forms is January 31, 1951. 
At the beeen recs rinmeantcenesiceneeeneneeriorsnernenaraect 
of Treasury + sationel advertising “ expensive "’ ? It should not be, however 
4 127 pet eatment it spends—f1,000 or £100,000 a year—it can be a sound 
“stent mon Clark eas But it must be fet advertising !—Consult 
sti, ark’s, 57/61, Mortimer Street, W.1. Museum , 
Government DESEARCH ASSI 
-nilat re SSISTANT required for six months to assist in 
fd Seat MRCng cyt’ oMicial history of financial institution. Some 
ion, a figut kigement ot considerable resourcefulness required. Part-time 
Phe ratio lary of Bood candidate would be considered.—Write, statin 
holdings © lige Row'ed, to Box 3899, c/o Charlies Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, 
A st Row, London, E.C,4, 
t Decem pe 
to 0 
ure and ps ae »Peprectation and a return of 23 per cent. (income tax 
S year ol Society) are the terms offered for Share Investments 
F to chelsea and W Green aiding Society. Write 
her accounts ~~ ‘0 110-112, Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
] BLI - 
‘ted stand a eperiere yee TOR available, Trained engineer. Thoroughly 
r cent. Dg agency ‘To maetiy and Sales management, 
0 million 08 sehc me: utine, rch, preparation of sales literature, 
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the same date of the previous year, which 














such sacrifices of well being, and ultimately 
of internal sovereignty, as would have seemed 


The inevitable demand for increased ex- 
penditure on defence, which, in the circum- 
stances, falls upon our already hardly pressed 
economy, brings us afresh face to face with 
the most obstinate internal problem of today 
—inflation and more inflation, and the rise in 
the cost of living. After all her wars this 
country has had to face and to tackle this 
double-headed monster, and has fared not too 
badly, although the depreciation in the value 
proceeded continuously 
throughout our history, from the days of 
clipped coinage to the days of skilfully 
managed currencies. The two great wars of 
this century have sharply precipitated the 
decline 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


We are now asked to provide some 
hundreds of millions for additional defence 
expenditure this year. Some men would say, 
indeed they do say, “spend less on other 
Postpone to an easier and more 
spacious day the spending of harassed pounds 
on other objects, however desirable they may 
But as 
yet these voices are small and still, Other 
men—most men, it would appear—say “ The 
We must consider 
merely what is the best form of tax to pro- 


How indeed are these to be found from 
the wealth of a nation which is already more 
heavily taxed than any country in the world, 
where 43.6 per cent. of the national income 
is taken by taxation and compulsory insur- 
In 1938 the percentage 
taken was approximately 25: at least there was 
a margin at that time. Where is the margin 
today? It is not wholly unreasonable to ask 
how far will the definite inflation which is 
with us be cherished and encouraged by this 
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further buying power which will be handed 
to Government, while in the material field 
shortages and controls must almost inevitably 
recur. Is it really true that a democratic 
welfare state just cannot economise, just has 


no alternative but a steady and even swift 
inflation ? 


SUPERFICIAL CHARACTER OF SO-CALLED 
PROSPERITY 


It is only when the movement, in all the 
deceptive colours of increased pay packets, 
is far advanced that men wake up to the 
superficial character of this so-called pros- 
perity which is enjoyed by many today. Wage 
increases, company profit increases—such 
things sound fine; but ultimately there is 
nothing but bitterness in them if the good 
pound loses his goodness. 


In a time of assured peace there may be 
the shadow of a chance of achieving the 
Utopia which p-ople dream of—high stan- 
dards of living, few working hours, the state 
as a good, kind, democratic parent rather 
than an interfering autocrat. Men dreamed, 
or even believed, that those things were ready 
to hand in 1945. But where is the assured 
peace? Is there not rather a particularly 
savage cold, or even partly hot, war? Perhaps 
eventually we may learn from this bitter dis- 
appointment that you cannot pluck Utopia as 
the companion of military victory ; that the 
destruction of war cannot be made good by 
fewer working hours ; that not even the most 
brilliant thinkers can devise new economic 
laws which render obsolete the ancient rule 
that only by work, and more work, can men 
live and make good the waste of past wars. 
If as a result of our tribulations we can 
firmly glimpse this elementary .truth, that 
would indeed be a step forward, 


And if also in such a painful return to 
sanity the planners should become our 
valuable servants instead of our dangerous 
masters, well, that would not do much harm. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 




















8. exhibition ‘and display work, conference organising. 
record. Present salary £1250 p.a.—Box 562. 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 

The Council invites applications for the above appointment in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics. 

Salary scale for candidates with Ist or 2nd Class Honours and at 
least two years’ postgraduate experience: Men £295 to £470, Women 
£285 to £400; scale for other candidates: Men £230 to £470, Women 
£230 to £400—plus cost of living bonus, Men £90, Women £72, per 
ete Candidates should be graduates in Economics and/or 

riculture, 


‘orm of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained 


from the undersigned. 
H. PICKBOURNE, Registrar. 


- — 


PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED from suitably qualified men for 
4\ appointment as Director of Royal Ordnance Factories (Accounts). 
The appointment is full time for a period of three years, 

Main duties of post are to control the accounting and costing 
organisation of Royal Ordnance Factories (at present comprising 
about twenty factories). Headquarters office is at Mottingham, 8.E.9 ; 
factories are in London and provinces, Applicants must have fad : 
(a) good professional experience ; (b) recent commercial and indus- 
trial experience in preparation and entation of financial and cost 
accounts and budgeting control (pre or in a group of engineering 
factories); (c) experience in control of staff. They should be members 
of one or more of the recognised professional bodies, but, excep- 
tionally, the application of any candidate who otherwise satisfies 
oT the above requirements will be considered. Inclusive salary 
of the post is £2,500 per annum, Travelling and subsistence allowances 
in accordance with the Ministry's scales will be payable in respect 
of absences on duty from headquarters. Candidates with the best 
— will be summoned to appear before a Selection Board 
in on. 

Applications should be made within ten days of the appearance of 
this advertisement, by letter only, stating age, name and full par- 
ticulars of qualifications and experience, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Appointments Department, 1-6, Tavistock uare 
London, W.C.1, quoting Reference J.1.5. In no circumstances shoul 
original testimonials forwarded. Only candidates selected for 
interview will be advised. 











IVIL Service Commission—Administrative Class of the Home Civil 
Service, pecial Departmental Classes, Executive Class 
(Graduates), Statisticians. The Commissioners ho to hold the 
written examination in July, 1951, in Edinburgh, Belfast, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, as well as in London. : 
P. and application forms from Secretary. Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 3465; 
completed application forms must reach him by January 31, 1951. 





MATEURS interested in acting or producing Shakespeare in 
44 London are invited to write to Box 566. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1950, 
£102,585, 433 






Victoria; Sydney, New South South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 


London Office : Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
i, Queen ‘ 4 . 
O.M. Samus, 2 nen R. D. Moore, General Manager. 







TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Ceti ar Ure Wom -edion ae ee te ete ee 


ee ee eee on tae en Indies, 
we provide information on business conditions, 
copulation, aupeute MAE-the eunthiidting of branch glam. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 254 


Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 23 gt . bein potas 
the rate of 10 per cent. annum upon the paid-up Ca 

the Bank. has been d@ for the three months end ey 
2%, 1951, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branc 
after March 1, 1961, to Shareholders of record January 31, 1951, 


i Order of the rd, 
January 138, 1951, sc. H TKINSON, General Manager. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


(DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES) 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Course of eight evening en Nes cx ey? Prof. Norman Bent- 
wich, Dr. W. B. Fisher Gibb, Miss A. K. 8. 
Lambton, Prof, Bernard Lewis.” Mubesedane 6-7.30 ks 
. oe Strand, W.C.2. Fees for the 

of elgat lectures, Eee meee and enquiries to 
Director of ra-Mural ‘Studies, Senate H one 


-. NATIONALLY known company with modern, well-equip 
manufact 


‘Febemien 
on and 








‘tor t eiae teas SUE) to train for well Gotaen 

vacancies wo 0 train for well defin 
positions in its Production Division. These posts will 
a to ambitious men who have ities of leadership and who 
have ded on a ee — a gay mg ae high standard 
of general one es and some 
sgupervisery perience’ would be adaitional “quail ions. The 
— will unttles tor er ave ae e -_ aoe 
win opnenes quick get A meceee can tes 
rit te Sneneeed i non-contributory pension, life 
sick pay 9 coment. "“Aaois. fae —— 


Ci catsem an det 


B.Sc.E ON. 


Sean, idenee, sxating age, of career, to 


Postal 
Tuition for 











B.Sc. ge 
coca gt ay 3 cmc tiny pe, fae ical, 
spat vieormcmes Test try cutie tec 
cio Water hae eer Seer ee 








ya hae ii1, Broadway, ~S 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act oO Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ome wwe wee one 4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID see wee nee wee £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward eos €3,191,431 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1950... “0 -- £97 496,902 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY. CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY. Ww. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Liebiln of O Meabers iy ee 
Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Conwnersia! Register Me. 1 Caire. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - «+ = £3,000,000 
























een ee ee ce 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches im all the Principal Towns io EGYPT and the SUDAN 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1951 


Sopicatics, is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who at 
prevented - 4 
out researc 


routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying 
They are limited to British-born subjects normaily 
resident in the United Ki In pow mg circumstances the 
Trustees may waive the condition as to residence 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from 
groups of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research 
particularly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes, 
The duration of the awards will not normally extend over mor 
than two years or less three months and the amount will depend 
on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be from the Secretary, Lord 
Pe M.C., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 3-5, Salisbury 

ouaee. London, E.C.4. 

oat te an must be received on or before March 1. 1951. Awards 
announced in July and will date from September 1, 191. 
eaeiaa Assistant required by leading Plantation Group for 
Malaya. Students completing & University Course in summer 

1951 would be eligible. Desirable 4 lifications are ist Class Honours 
in Agricultural tany, Plant Physiology and Genetics 
and knowledge of statistics of A experimentation. 
commencing salary and remune Write with ful 


Four figure 
8. 
details of career to Box 666, Dorland aT Sere eles 18-20, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1 


APPLICATIONS are invited from male uates, not over forty. 
for the position of Deputy Director Education. Duties vill 
include tre a iauintateation of a lecture servi monet lon courses, 3 
film library, and an education society. The ty Director wil 
be concerned with the editing of o. educationa! journal at 
will be required to supervise the n of filmstrips and other 
vieua} aids, ay knowledge of wool is desitable but not ensential 
ng sala 
oeeeeen, stating. ae qualifications e 
should marked confidential 
Rducation, International W. of 
Regent Street, London, S,W.1, within 14 days of the appearance 
the adverti:ement. 








PRINT Consultant, eee ae independent and personal pe int 

a rake "cae inquiries for uction, design and printing | 
high publicity and relations literature. deat 

facilities for long or short runs, artwork, photography, etc—P® ee 


4g HAVE You PLANNED 
Sears, Lee 


‘course approved 
Write now for free booklet to : 
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